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Communion and Otherness* 


Metropolitan John (Zizioulas) 


/. Introduction 

The presence of the Orthodox Church in Western Europe 
is one of the most important signs of Divine Providence in 
our time, an historical reality which is destined to affect the 
life of the Christian Church—and beyond that—for a long time. 
Unknown and unsearchable are the ways of the Lord! Out 
of the turmoil of human history new realities emerge which 
God uses as vehicles of His blessings to His world. The events 
that shook Russia in 1917 led to the immigration of the most 
important Church leaders and theologians to Western Europe, 
who made Orthodoxy not only known but also deeply respected 
there. And the calamities that fell upon the peoples of Greece 
and other south European countries m the Second World War 
and immediately after that, caused an unprecedented increase 
in the number of Orthodox in Western Europe. Today Or¬ 
thodoxy has an impressive presence in Western Europe. This 
places upon it immense responsibilities. For it is not for her 
own sake that the Orthodox Church is given this blessing, but 
for the sake of the entire humanly, indeed for the sake of the 
entire cosmos. 

What can Orthodox in Western Europe contribute to the 
world today? For some people the mission of Orthodox m 
Europe is to convert as many Western Christians as possible 
to the Orthodox Church. This is a very limited and narrow 
scope, indeed. The mission of the Orthodox Church in Europe 

comnninication delivered at the 8th Orthodox Congress in Western Europe, 
held at Blankenberge, Belgium, 29 Oct.—! Nov. 1993, Text kindly provided 
by the Service Orthodoxe de Presse^ Paris, France. 
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is much broader and in fact more essential. And it is twofold. 
On the one hand it must witness to the special ethos that Or¬ 
thodox tradition brings with it, vis-a-vis the ethos and values 
of Western Christianity and culture. On the other hand it 
must interpret to the Orthodox the way of thinking that could 
be called “Western.’’'’ Only the Orthodox of Western Europe 
can perform this function. They can be authentic interpreters 
and bridges between historical Orthodoxy and Western culture 
in a way no other Orthodox can. 

The importance of this mission hardly needs to be em¬ 
phasized. The world at this moment is dominated by Western 
culture. The political and economic superiority of the Western 
countries has turned them into models for the rest of the world. 
Orthodoxy cannot risk becoming an “exotic” religion offering 
refuge to those seeking mystical and other extraordinary ex¬ 
periences analogous to those offered by the different oriental 
religions and cults. We must resist this conception of Orthodox 
mission, for it is not what the great Patristic period has be¬ 
queathed to our Church. The great Church FaAers, including 
those who fled to the desert, addressed themselves to the chal¬ 
lenges of the culture of their time. Instead of preaching an 
exotic religion, they strove to transform the Greco-Roman cul¬ 
ture of their time. And they succeeded remarkably in doing 
so. Western Orthodoxy, more than any other part of the Or¬ 
thodox Church, is called to do just that in our time: to relate 
tradition to the problems of modern Western man, which are 
rapidly becoming the problems of humanity in its global dimen¬ 
sion. It is this that makes Western Orthodoxy acquire immense 
importance today, an importance which the Ecumenical Patri¬ 
archate, at least, for which I can speak, notices and appreciates 
deeply. 


11. Communion and Otherness in the “Fallen” Existence 

Let me now consider the main subject of my address to 
you in the light of these preliminary remarks. 

Communion and otherness: how can these words be recon¬ 
ciled? Are they not mutually exclusive and incompatible with 
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each other? Is it not true that by definition the other is my 
enemy and my “original sin,” to recall the words of the French 
philosopher J.-P. Sartre? Our Western culture seems to sub¬ 
scribe to this view in many ways. Individualism is present in the 
very foundations of this culture. Ever since Boethius in the 
5th century identified the person with the individual (“Person 
is an individual substance of a rational nature”), and St 
Augustine at about the same time emphasized the importance 
of consciousness and self-consciousness in the understanding of 
personhood. Western thought never ceased to build itself and 
its culture on this basis. The happiness of the individual has 
become even part of the American Constitution, along with 
the “rights of the individual” which are protected by charters 
and international documents. All this implies that in our cul¬ 
ture protection from the other is a fundamental necessity. We 
feel more and more threatened by the presence of the other. 
We are forced and even encouraged to consider the other as 
our enemy before we can treat him or her as our friend. 
Communion with the other is not spontaneous; it is built upon 
fences which protect us from the dangers implicit in the odier’s 
presence. We accept the other only in so far as he does not 
threaten our privacy or insofar as he is useful for our individual 
happiness. 

There is no doubt that this is a direct result of what in 
theological language we call the “Fall of man.” There is a 
pathology built into the very roots of our existence, inherited 
through our birth, and that is the /car of the other. 

This is a result of the rejection of the Other par excellence, 
our Creator, by the first Man, Adam—and before him by tihe 
demonic powers that revolted against God. The essence of sin 
is the fear of the Other, which is part of this rejection. Once 
the affirmation of the “self’ is realized through the rejection 
and not the acceptance of the Other—this is what Adam chose 
in his freedom to do—it is only natural and inevitable for the 
other to become an enemy and a threat. Reconciliation with 
God is a necessary pre-condition for reconciliation with any 
“other.” 

The fact that the fear of the other is pathologically inherent 
in our existence results in the fear not only of the other but 
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of all Otherness. This is a delicate point which, I think, requires 
serious consideration. For it shows how deep and how wide¬ 
spread the fear of the other is: we are not afraid simply of a 
certain other or others, but, even if we accept certain others, 
we accept them on condition that they somehow are like our¬ 
selves. Radical otherness is anathema. Difference itself is a 
threat. That this is universal and pathological is to be seen in 
the fact that even when difference does not in actual fact con¬ 
stitute a threat for us, we reject it simply because we have distaste 
or dislike it. To take an example, even if a black person is not 
threatening us in any way, we reject him or her on the basis of 
sheer difference. This is an extreme example which we all tend 
to agree on nowadays. But there are so many more subtle 
examples that show how the fear of the other is in fact nothing 
but the fear of the different; we all want somehow to project 
into the other the model of our own selves, something that shows 
how deeply rooted in our existence the fear of the other is. 

When the fear of the other is shown to be the fear of 
otherness we come to the point of identifying difference with 
division. This complicates and obscures human thinking and 
behaviour to an alarming degree. The moral consequences are 
in this case very serious. We divide our lives and human beings 
according to difference. We organize states, clubs, fraternities, 
even Churches on the basis of difference. When difference be¬ 
comes division, communion is nothing but an arrangement for 
peaceful co-existence. It lasts as long as the mutual interests last, 
and may be easily turned into conflict and confrontation as soon 
as these interests cease to coincide. Our societies and our world 
situation as a whole witness to this so amply today. 

Now, if this confusion between difference and division 
were simply a moral problem, ethics would suffice to solve it. 
But it is not. St Maximus the Confessor recognizes in this not 
only universal but even cosmic dimensions. The entire cosmos 
is divided on account of difference, and is different in its parts 
on the basis of its divisions. This makes the problem of com¬ 
munion and otherness a matter organically bound up with the 
problem of death. Death exists because communion and other¬ 
ness cannot coincide in creation. The different beings become 
distant beings: because difference becomes division, distinction 
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becomes distance, St Maximus makes use of these terms to ex¬ 
press this universal and cosmic situation. Aia<{>opdc (difference) 
must be maintained, for it is good. AioctpEOic; (division) is a 
perversion of &ia<|)0p(5c, and is bad. The same is true of 6i(5c- 
OTtaoiq (decomposition), and hence death. All this is due, as 
St Gregory of Nyssa had already observed, to the Si&OTT^pa 
(= space, in the sense of distance both of space and time) 
that characterises creation ex nihilo. Morality is tied up with 
createdness out of nothing, and it is this that the rejection of the 
Other—God—and of the other in any sense, amounts to. By turn¬ 
ing difference into division through the rejection of the other, 
we die. Hell, the eternal death, is nothing but isolation from 
the other, as the desert Fathers put it. We cannot solve this prob¬ 
lem through ethics. We need a new birth. This leads us to 
ecclesiology. 


III. Communion and Otherness in Ecclesial Existence 

How is the relation between communion and otherness 
realised? What is the place of the other in the ecclesial com¬ 
munion? This is the question to which we must now turn. 

The Church is a community that lives within history, and 
therefore within the fallen state of existence. All our observa¬ 
tions concerning the difficulty in reconciling communion with 
otherness in our culture are applicable also to the life of the 
Church. Sin as fear and rejection of the other is a reality ex¬ 
perienced also within the Church. The Church is made of sin¬ 
ners, and she shares fully the ontological and cosmic dimension 
of sin which is death, the break of communion and final diastasis 
(separation and decomposition) of beings. And yet, we insist 
that the Church is in her essence holy and sinless. On this we 
Orthodox differ from other Christians, particularly of the Prot¬ 
estant family. What does this tell us about the subject of com¬ 
munion and otherness? 

The first thing that is implied in this position of the Ordio- 
dox is that the essence of Christian existence in the Church is 
metanoia (repentence). By being rejected, or simply feared 
by us, the other challenges and provokes us to repent. Even 
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the existence of pain and death in the natural world, which is 
not caused by anyone of us individually, should lead to metanoia. 
For we all share in the fall of Adam, and we all must feel the 
sorrow of failing to bring creation to communion with God 
and the overcoming of death. Holiness in the Church passes 
through sincere and deep metanoia. All the saints weep, because 
they feel somehow responsible personally for Adam’s fall and 
its consequences for innocent creation. 

The second implication of the Orthodox position concern¬ 
ing the holiness of the Church is that repentance can only be 
true and genuine if the Church and her members are aware of 
the true nature of the Church. We need a model by which to 
measure our existence. And the higher the model the deeper 
the repentance. This is why we need a maximalistic ecclesiology 
and a maximalistic anthropology—and even cosmology—result¬ 
ing from it. Orthodox ecclesiology, by stressing the holiness 
of the Church, does not and should not lead to triumphalism 
but to a deep sense of compassion and metanoia. 

What is the model of such a maximalistic ecclesiology for 
the purpose of understanding and living properly the communion 
with the Other? Wherefrom can we receive guidance and 
illumination in order to live our communion with the Other and 
the others in the Church? Let me try to reflect with you on the 
sources of such guidance and illumination with the help of some 
fundamental principles of Orthodox theology. 


1. Our Faith in the Trinitarian God 

There is no other model for the proper relation between 
communion and otherness either for the Church or for the 
human being than the Trinitarian God. If the Church wants to 
be faithful to her true self, she must try to mirror the com¬ 
munion and otherness that exists in the Triune God. The same 
is true of the human being as the “image of God.” The relation 
between communion and otherness in God is the model for both 
ecclesiology and anthropology. What can we learn about com¬ 
munion and otherness from the doctrine of the Trinity? 

The first thing that emerges from a study of the doctrine 
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of the Trinity is that otherness is constitutive of unity, and not 
consequent upon it. God is not first one and then tluree, but 
simultaneously One and Three. His oneness or unity is not safe¬ 
guarded by the unity of substance, as St Augustine and other 
Western theologians have argued, by the moruirchia of the 
Father, Who is Himself one of the Trinity. It is also expressed 
through the unbreakable koinonia that exists between the three 
Persons, which means that otherness is not a threat to unity but 
a sine qua non condition of it. 

Secondly, a study of the Trinity reveals that otherness is 
absolute. The Father, the Son and the Spirit are absolutely dif¬ 
ferent (diaphora, none of them being subject to confusion with 
the other two). 

Thirdly, and most significantly, otherness is not moral or 
psychological but ontological. We cannot tell what each Person 
is; we can only say who He is. Each Person in the Holy Trinity 
is different not by way of difference of qualities but by way of 
simple affirmation of being who He is. 

As a result of this, finally, otherness is inconceivable apart 
from relationship. Father, Son and Spirit are all names indicating 
relationship. No Person can be different unless He is related. 
Communion does not threaten otherness; it generates it. 


2. Our Faith in Christ 

We cannot be the “image of God,” either at the ecclesio- 
logical or the anthropological level, unless we are incorporated 
in the original and only authentic image of the Father, which is 
the Son of God incarnate. This implies the following for our 
subject: 

a) Communion with the other requires the experience of the 
Cross. Unless we sacrifice our own will and subject it to 
the will of the other, repeating in ourselves what our Lord 
did in Gethsemane in relation to the will of His Faher, we 
cannot reflect properly in history the communion and other¬ 
ness that we see in the Triune God. Since the Son of God 
moved to meet the other. His creation, by emptying Him- 
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self through the kenosis of the Incarnation, the “kenotic” 
way is the only one that befits the Christian in his or her 
communion with the other—-be it God or the “neighbour.” 

b) In this “kenotic” approach to the other, communion is not 
determined in any way by the qualities that he or she 
might not possess. In accepting the sinner, Christ applied 
to communion the Trinitarian model, as we described it 
above; the other is not to be identified by his or her qual¬ 
ities, but by the sheer fact that he or she is, and is himself 
or herself. We cannot discriminate between those who are 
and those who are not “worthy” of our acceptance. This is 
what the Christological model of communion with the other 
requires. 

3. Our Faith in the Holy Spirit 

The Holy Spirit is associated, among other things, with 
koinonia (II Cor 13:13), and the entrance of the last days into 
history (Acts 2:17-18), i.e., eschatology. When the Holy Spirit 
blows, He does not create good individual Christians, individual 
“saints,” but an event of communion, which transforms every¬ 
thing the Spirit touches in to a relational being. The other be¬ 
comes in this case an ontological part of one’s identity. The 
Spirit de-individualizes and personalizes beings wherever He 
operates. 

The eschatological dimension, on the other hand, of the 
presence and activity of the Spirit, affects deeply the identity of 
the other: it is not on the basis of one’s past or present that we 
should identify and accept him or her, but on the basis of one’s 
future. And since the future lies only in the hands of God, our 
approach to the other must be free from passing judgement on 
him. Every “other” is in the Spirit a potential saint, even if he 
appears to have been or continues to be a sinner. 

4. Our Faith in the Church 

All the observations we have made so far concerning faith 
in the Trinity, in Christ and the Spirit take their concrete form 
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in the Church. It is there that communion with the other re¬ 
flects fuHy the relation between communion and otherness in 
the Holy Trinity, in Christ and in the Spirit. Let us consider 
some concrete forms of ecclesial communion that reflect this. 

a) Baptism. This sacrament is associated with forgiveness. Every 
baptized person by being forgiven ceases to be identified 
by his or her past and becomes a citizen of the city to come, 
i.e., of the Kingdom. What we said earlier about forgive¬ 
ness receives its concrete application in the Church through 
Baptism. 

b) Eucharist. This is the heart of the Church, where communion 
and otherness are realised par exellence. If the Eucharist is 
not celebrated prc^erly, the Church ceases to be the Church. 

It is not by accident that the Church has given to the 
Eucharist the name of “C omm union.” For in the Eucharist 
we can find all the dimensions of communion: God com¬ 
municates Himself to us, we enter into communion with 
Him, the participants of the Sacrament enter into com¬ 
munion with one another, and creation as a whole enters 
through man into commuion with God. All this is taking 
place in Christ and the Spirit, Who bring the last days into 
history and offer to the world a foretaste of the Kingdom. 

But the Eucharist does not only affirm and sanctify 
communion; it also sanctifies otherness. It is the place where 
difference ceases to be divisive and becomes good. Diaphm-a 
does not lead to diairesis, and unity or communion does not 
destroy but affirms diversity and otherness in the Eucharist. 
Whenever this does not happen, the Eucharist is destroyed 
and even invalidated, even if all the other requirements for 
a “valid” Eucharist are met and satisfied. Thus, a Eucharist 
which excludes in one way or another those of a different 
race or sex or age or profession is a false Eucharist. A 
Eucharist celebrated specially for children or young people 
or blacks or whites, or students etc., is a false one. The 
Eucharist must include all these, for it is there that the 
otherness of a natural or social kind can be transcended. A 
Church which does not celebrate the Eucharist in this in¬ 
clusive way risks losing her catholicity. 
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Are there no limits to otherness in the eucharistic com¬ 
munion? Is the Eucharist not a “closed” community in 
some sense? Do we not have such a thing as exclusion from 
eucharistic communion? These questions cannot be answered 
in the affirmative. There is, indeed, exclusion from com¬ 
munion in the Eucharist, and the “doors” of the synaxis 
are indeed shut at some point in the Liturgy. How are we 
to understand this exclusion of the other? 

The answer to this question is that there is only one 
kind of exclusion that eucharist communion permits; it is 
the exclusion of exclusion, i.e., of those things that involve 
rejection and division. Such are the things that in principle 
and by an act of faith—not by way of failure to apply the 
true faith—lead to a kind of communion that disturbs the 
Trinitarian, the Christological, the Pneumatological and the 
ecclesiological faith, as we described it earlier. Heresy with 
regard to these matters involves a disturbed faith that has 
inevitable practical consequences concerning communion and 
otherness. If, for example, one denies the Trinitarian being 
of God, one denies inevitably its existential consequences 
with regard to communion and otherness. The same is true 
about Christology, Pneumatology and ecclesiology: heretical 
views on these matters entail different existential attitudes to 
the “other.” Schism is also an act of exclusion. When schism 
occurs the eucharistic communion becomes inevitably ex¬ 
clusive. In both cases, heresy and schism, we cannot pretend 
that we are in communion with the other when in fact we 
are not. This is the case with the famous “intercommunion.” 
In disagreeing with its practice we do not preach exclusive¬ 
ness and exclusion of the other; we simply acknowledge 
that such an exclusion does exist, and until the causes 
of it are removed, communion with the “other” suffers. 

c) Ministry. Perhaps there is no area of Church life where com¬ 
munion and otherness co-exist so deeply in the case of the 
Church’s ministry. Ministry involves charismata of the Spirit, 
and charisms involve variety and diversity. “Are we all 
apostles? Are we all prophets? Are we all teachers? Do all 
of us . .. have the charism of healing”? (I Cor 12:29). Such 
questions posed by St Paul are given by him a blunt negative 
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answer. The body of Christ consists of many members, and 
these members represent different gifts and ministries. No 
member can say to the other “I need you not” (I Cor 12:21). 
There is an absolute interdependence among the members— 
ministries of the Church: no ministry can be isolated and 
conceived apart from the “other.” Otherness is of the essence 
of the ministry. 

Having said this, we must add that otherness is ac¬ 
ceptable only when it leads to communion and unity—not 
if it leads to division. When diaphora becomes diairesis, 
to recall St Maximus’ terminology to which we referred 
earlier, we encounter immediately Ae “fallen” state of exist¬ 
ence. In order to avoid this the Church needs a ministry of 
unity, someone who would be himself needful of the “others” 
and yet capable of protecting difference from f alling into 
division. This is the office or ministry of the bishop. 

It is not accidental that there can be no Church with¬ 
out a bishop. And it is not accidental either that there can 
be only one bishop in a Church (canon 8 of Nicea). A 
Church without a bishop risks allowing difference to fall 
into division. And more than one bishop in a Church leads 
to difference becoming a divisive factor. The present-day 
situation of the Orthodox Diaspora is such an unfortunate, 
dangerous and totally unacceptable phenomenon! It allows 
ethnic and cultural differences to become grounds of ec- 
clesial communion centered on different bishops. A bishop 
who does not transcend in himself ethnic and cultural dif¬ 
ferences becomes a minister of division and not of unity. 
It is something that the Orthodox should consider very 
seriously, indeed, if distortion of the very nature of the 
Church is to be avoided. 


IV. Communion and Otherness in Personal Existence 

All these observations lead to important anthropological 
consequences. Theology and Church life involve a certain con¬ 
ception of the human being. This conception can be summed up 
in one word: Personhood. This term, sanctified through its use 
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in connection with the very being of God and of Christ, is so 
rich in implications for our theme that it becomes imperative 
to reflect on it, even if briefly. 

a) The Person is Otherness in Communion and Communion 
in Otherness. The Person is an identity that emerges through 
relationship (schesis, in the terminology of the Greek 
Fathers); it is an “I” that can exist only as long as it relates 
to a “Thou” which affirms its existence and its otherness. 
If we isolate the “I” from the “Thou,” we lose not only its 
otherness but also its very being; it simply cannot be with¬ 
out the other. This is what distinguishes the Person from 
the individual. The Orthodox understanding of the Holy 
Trinity is the only way to arrive at this notion of Person- 
hood: The Father cannot be conceived for a single moment 
without the Son and the Spirit, and the same applies to the 
other two Persons in their relation with the Father and 
with each other. At the same time, each of these Persons 
is so unique that their hypostatic or personal properties are 
totally incommunicable from one Person to the other. 

b) Personhood is Freedom. In its anthropological signficance, 
as wen as in its theological one, personhood is inconceivable 
without freedom; it is the freedom of being other. I hesitate 
to say “different” instead of “other,” because “different” can 
be understood in the sense of qualities (clever, beautiful, 
holy, etc.) which is not what the person is about. It is note¬ 
worthy that in God all such qualities are common to all 
three Persons. Person implies not simply the freedom to have 
different qualities but mainly the freedom simply to be 
yourself. This means that a person is not subject to norms 
and stereotypes; it cannot be classified in any way; its 
uniqueness is absolute. This means that only a Person is 
free in the true sense. 

And yet because, as we have already observed, one per¬ 
son is no person, this freedom is not freedom from the 
the other but freedom for the other. Freedom in this case 
becomes identical with love. God is love because He is 
Trinity. We can love only if we are persons, i.e., if we allow 
the other to be truly other, and yet be in communion with 
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us. If we love the other not only in spite of his or her 
being different from us but because they are different from 
us, or rather other than ourselves, we live in freedom as 
love and in love as freedom. 

c) Personhood is Creativity. This applies to the human person 
and is a consequence of the understanding of freedom as 
love and of love as freedom. Freedom is not from but for 
something other than ourselves. This makes the Person 
ecstatic, i.e., going outside and beyond the boundaries of 
the “self.” But this ecstasis is not to be understood as a 
movement towards the unknown and the infinite; it is a 
movement of affirmation of the other. 

This drive of personhood towards the affirmation of 
the other is so strong that it is not limited to the “other” 
that already exists, but wants to affirm an “other” which is 
the totally free grace of the person. Just as God created the 
world totally as free grace, so the person wants to create 
its own “other.” This is what happens with Art; and it is 
only the Person that can be an artist in the true sense, 
i.e., a creator that brings about a totally other identity as 
an act of freedom and communion. Living in the Church in 
communion with the other means, therefore, creating a 
culture. The Orthodox Church has always been culturally 
creative. 

This leads me to a point which may strike you as 
having little to do with our subject. And yet it is totally 
relevant to our consideration of communion and otherness. 
I am referring to the ecological problem. What does this 
have to do with our subject? 

To put it briefly, for that is all we can do here, the 
ecological problem which is becoming so threatening for 
God’s creation is due to a crisis between the human being 
and the otherness of the rest of creation. Man does not 
respect the otherness of what is not human; he tends to 
absorb it into himself. This is the cause of the ecological 
problem. 

Now, the tragedy of the matter is that in a desperate 
attempt to correct this, man may easily fall today in the 
pagan alternative: to absorb Man into nature. We have to 
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be very careful. Orthodoxy is particularly called to offer 
the right Christian answer to the problem out of its tradi¬ 
tion. Nature is the “other” that Man is called to bring into 
communion with himself, affirming it as “very good” through 
personal creativity. This is what happens in the Eucharist 
where the natural elements of bread and wine are so af¬ 
firmed that they acquire personal qualities (Body and Blood 
of Christ) in the event of the communion of the Spirit. 
Similarly, in a para-eucharistic way all forms of true culture 
and Art are ways of treating nature as otherness in com¬ 
munion, and these are the only healthy antidotes to the 
present ecological illness. 


V. Conclusion 

These are some reflections on a vast subject. They are 
humbly offered to you from someone who strives to grasp the 
existential significance of our Orthodox theology and faith. We 
live at a time when communion with the other is becoming ex¬ 
tremely difficult, not only outside but also often inside the 
Church. Orthodoxy has the right vision of communion and 
otherness in its faith and in its eucharistic and ecclesial existence. 
It is this that it must witness to in the midst of Western culture. 
But in order to be a successful witness it must strive to apply 
this vision to its “way of being.” Individual Orthodox Christians 
may fail to do so, but the Church as a whole should not. This 
is why the Orthodox Church must watch carefully her “way 
of being.” When the “other” is rejected on account of natural, 
sexual, racial, social, ethnic or even moral differences. Orthodox 
witness is destroyed. 

Let me end by repeating what I said at the beginning of 
this address. Orthodoxy is present in Western Europe not in 
order to prosel 5 dize or to impress and “charm” with its “exotic” 
appearance. It is there as a seed to be planted in the soil of 
Western culture, as an integral and organic part of it, to assist 
Western Europe to acquire and live communion with the other 
in a personal way on the basis of the Trinitarian, the Christo- 
logical and the eucharistic vision of existence. This can only 
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happen through a slow process, a “kenotic” presence and a 
genuine integration. It can only happen in close and creative 
co-operation and truthful dialogue with Western Christianity 
and culture. 

May the Lord Jesus Christ, who emptied Himself of His 
eternal glory in order to implant into this fallen existence of 
oiurs His way of being, bless, strengthen and guide with the 
Holy Spirit Ae Orthodox Church in Western Europe, in her 
hfe and witness to the glory of God the Father, the Son and 
the Holy Spirit. 
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Victor Nesmelov’s Christian Anthropology 


Alexander Garklavs 


In an essay called “The Character of Russian Religious 
Thought of the Nineteenth Century” Nicholas Berdyaev makes 
an important observation, ‘There are three currents in Russian 
Orthodoxy which at times flow together at other times diverge.”^ 
The first is the “ascetic-monastic” current. In the nineteenth 
century this was notably exemplified by St Theophan the 
Recluse. He and others expressed the “unique metaphysics of 
asceticism, wherein Christianity is solely the religion dealing 
with the individual’s after-death salvaton.”® Not Berdyaev’s 
favorite, this current nevertheless preserves the important “eter¬ 
nal Orthodox elements of ascetic purification and inner spiritual 
activity.”* 

The second current is “connected to the Orthodox enlighten¬ 
ment of life, the theophany in the world, contemplation of God’s 
Wisdom in the created world, transfiguration of creation, the 
Resurrection.”^ It is this trend which in the twentieth century 
produced the Russian Orthodox sophiologists. In the nineteenth 
century Berdyaev cites St Seraphim of Sarov and the “venera¬ 
tion” of the Theotokos, as examples of this current. Here too 
we find the Russian “cult” of the earth. ‘The earth is not part 
of ascetic-monastic Orthodoxy, but within Russian Orthodoxy 
the earth, as a religious category, cannot be ignored.”® 

The third current in Russian Orthodoxy Berdyaev defines 

IN. Berdyaev, “O haraktere nisskoi religioznoi mysli XIX, veka," in 
Tipy Religioznoi Mysli v Rossii, Collected Works (in Russian), vol. 3, Paris, 
1989, p. 33. 

mid. 

mid. 

*Ibid., p. 34. 

mid. 
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as “anthropological-eschatological.” No less characteristic nor 
less important than the previous two, this current focuses on 
“the problem of man, his placement in the world, the fate and 
justification of culture, the Kingdom of God.”® The most out¬ 
standing example here is Dostoevsky with his “anthropological 
and eschatological tension.” Also the God-manhood of Soloviev 
expressed these tendencies. Theologically, the best representative 
here is the excellent work of Nesmelov, The Science of ManJ 

We give this introduction to Victor Ivanovich Nesmelov 
so than we can better appreciate the context and importance 
that he has for the history of theology and Russian Orthodox 
theology in particular. The prominent place that Berdyaev gave 
him has not been recognized by others. “Little has been written 
on Nesmelov in Russia, and almost nothing abroad.”® His¬ 
torical circumstances have had a lot to do with his obscurity. 
Seventy years of communism in Russia have been detrimental 
to the assessment of Russian theologians, especially those who 
were not well known to begin with. There are other reasons 
for his being unknown. 

Berdyaev’s third current which we referred to above is as 
important as the other two, but in terms of visibility it is the 
least known. Anthropological themes are actually a pronounced 
feature of Russian culture and philosophy. They have been 
expressed in visual arts and in literature. But as an area in 
theological thought, the problem of man has been ignored. 
Not until well into the twentieth century did the Russian emigre 
theologians begin articulating the various dimensions of Chris¬ 
tian anthropology. Nesmelov’s work in this field was ground¬ 
breaking. His approach, however, had made his writings 
somewhat inaccessible. He was equally a committed philosopher 
and Christian, a speculative thinker and a theologian. He was 
firmly rooted in two distinct worlds: idealistic philosophy and 
Patristic theology. Likewise, his epistemological suppositions 
were dual: empirical-experiential and revelatory. As such, at 
the close of the last century his work had no convenient niche. 
He was beyond the domain of traditional theology, and he was 

^Ibid. 

mid, 

Florovsky, “Introduction,” to the reprinted edition of Nesmelov’s 
Nauka o Cheloveke, England, 1971. 
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ignored by philosophers, especially those with socialist inclina¬ 
tions. Furthermore, his work stood outside the trend of Chris¬ 
tian metaphysics, established by Soloviev and developed by 
Florensky and Bulgakov. Had he been involved in sophiologicai 
thought, his name would rightly have acquired a place with 
the notables of the Russian rehgious renaissance. 

Of Victor Nesmelov’s life we know very little.® Bom in 
1863, he died, according to the most reliable sources, in 1937.*® 
After finishing the Saratov Seminary, Nesmelov enrolled at 
the Kazan Theological Academy in 1883. Four years later he 
successfully finished his studies, receiving high praise for his 
Master’s dissertation, which was published as The Dogmatic 
System of St Gregory of Nyssa}^ This extensive study has not 
lost its value. A curious fact about it is that Nesmelov was forced 
to change his conclusions about St Gregory’s theology under 
pressure from official censorship.*® 

Without a doubt Nesmelov’s sympathetic examination of 
St Gregory of Nyssa influenced his future thinking. This is seen 
in his methodology. Nesmelov admired St Gregory’s accomplish¬ 
ments in placing “Christian theology on par with intellectual 
philosophy and Christianizing classical thought.”*® Also influ¬ 
ential on Nesmelov were St Gregory’s interests in the concept 
and fate of man. St Gregory of Nyssa expressed more anthro¬ 
pological themes than other Fathers, certainly more than the 
other Cappadocians. There are in Nesmelov traces of the notion 
of apokatastasis, the final reconciliation of aU thing s with God. 
St Gregory of Nyssa was one of the prominent Church Fathers 
who held to this notion. 

®Our information about Nesmelov came from the following: G. 
Florovsky, “Introduction,” op. cit.; G. Florovsky, Puti russkago bogoslovie, 
Paris, 1981, pp. 445-51; V. Zenkovsky, A History of Russian Philosophyy 
trans. G. Kline, vol. 2, New York, 1953, pp. 560-76; N. Berdyaev, “Opyt filo- 
sofskago opravdaniya christianstva,” in Tipy^ op. cit., pp. 302-28; A. Nikolaev, 
“Bogoslovskiye trudi professora V. I. Nesmelova,** in Zhurnal Moskovskoi 
PatriarchiU 1973, No. 7, pp. 68-75. 

iWikolaev, op. cit., would have access to the most reliable date of 
death; earlier works by Florovsky and Zenkovsky stated that he died in 1920. 

i^N. Nesmelov, Dogmaticheskaya sistema Svatago Grigoriya NisskagOy 
Kazan, 1887. 

i2Nesmelov wrote a letter to Berdyaev about this, see N. Berdyaev, 
“Dukh velikago inkvizitora,” in Put, 1935, No. 49, p. 75. 

i»Nesmelov, Dogmaticheskaya, p. 623. 
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end of his life. From a recent source we learn that after the 
closing of the Theological Academy he taught at the university 
there until 1924.^^ Still at the Kazan Theological Academy, he 
acquired a reputation as lecturer and teacher, the “Kazan meta¬ 
physician.”*® At the Academy Nesmelov’s teacher and colleague, 
Benjamin A. Snegirev (1841-1889), had a decided influence 
on the younger scholar. Conforming to the philosophical thought 
prevalent in Europe at the time, Snegirev taught Nesmelov the 
“highly critical” method of philosophical investigation, “dis¬ 
missing ‘all historical forms’ of philosophy as sheer delusions” 
and describing classical metaphysics as “a medley of unscientific 
trash.”*® For Snegirev and Nesmelov, philosophical study must 
be founded on empirical experience. “The notion of an Ab¬ 
solute Ground is not within the scope or competence of philos¬ 
ophy. It belongs to the realm of faith. However, science and 
religion must be somehow correlated in ±e ultimate synthesis.”*^ 
The synthesis of faith and knowledge, of revelation and experi¬ 
ence, of theology and philosophy, remained a constant in 
Nesmelov’s works.*® Where St Gregory of Nyssa synthesized 
classical Greek philosophy with apostolic Christianity, Nesmelov 
brought together intuitions of German idealism and Orthodox 
Patristic dogmatics. 

Nesmelov’s greatest work is his two volume The Science 
of Man (Nauka o Cheloveke)}^ The first volume, subtitled 
“Attempt at a Psychological History and Critique of the Basic 
Problems of Life,” was presented to the faculty of the Kazan 
Theological Academy, in 1897, in the form of a doctoral dis¬ 
sertation. It was accepted with high praise. Nesmelov received 
the doctorate and the “Metropolitan Makary” prize for out- 
Victor Nesmelov remained in Kazan, perhaps to the very 

i^This information is supplied in the second, Russian edition of Zenkovsky, 
History, vol. 2, Paris, 1989, p. 102. 

ISA. Tuberovsky, Voskresenie Christovo^ Sergiev Posad, 1916; This 
work has a chapter devoted to Nesmelov. The actual book was inaccessible 
to us, however, we were able to consult the articles serialized before publica¬ 
tion in the journal Christianin, 1915, No. 3, p. 525. 

i^Florovsky, “Introduction.” 

mbid, 

i^Nikolaev, p. 69. 

i^We will refer to the version that was reprinted in 1971: V. Nesmelov, 
Nauka o Cheloveke, vol. 1, 3rd ed., Kazan, 1905 (hereafter, Nauka I); 
vol. 2, 2nd ed., Kazan, 1906 (hereafter Nauka II). 
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standing achievement. One of the faculty reviewers was the 
newly consecrated Bishop Antony Khrapovitski, destined to 
play a crucial role in the history of the Russian Church, espe¬ 
cially abroad after the revolution. Noted even then for his 
conservative views, Bishop Antony was most generous in his 
praise for Nesmelov. His review of the dissertation was later pub¬ 
lished as an essay in his collected works.Finding in the work 
an overly zealous criticism of previous philosophic thought. 
Bishop Antony finally acknowledged that “Nesmelov does not 
only deserve the doctoral degree. He has significantly excelled 
over the level of expectation of the doctoral dissertation; its 
value is not just a joyous occurrence but a serious event in the 
history of philosophy.”^* 

The second volume of The Science of Man appeared in 
1903. This more “theological” work was subtitled “Metaphysics 
of Life and Christian Revelation.” With the exception of some 
short reviews and a small book called Faith and Knowledge 
(Kazan, 1913), this was the end of Nesmelov’s publishing 
career.®* 

The beginning of the twentieth century was a period of 
intense theological activity in Russia. Restrictions in freedom 
of expression were lifted. Vitality and creativity, intellectual 
honesty and self-discovery were signs of life at the theological 
academies. Coming at this time, Nesmelov’s second volume of 
The Science of Man was received with enthusiasm, if only in 
certain quarters. One reviewer from the Moscow Theological 
Academy wrote that reading this second volume of The Science 
of Man, “we were struck by its originality. After the dry-as- 
bones seminary manuals, after the conventional scholastic the¬ 
ology, the book of Nesmelov appears to us as a sort of 
manifestation.”^ Nesmelov’s book was not so much a radically 
new theology; rather it represented a radically new and cou¬ 
rageous way of looking at theology. 

Noteworthy among Nesmelov’s admirers was Nicholas 

20Episkop Antonii, “Novyi opyt uchen o bogopoznanii/’ in Folnoye 
sobranie sochineniU vol. 3, Kazan, 1900, pp, 417-30. 

21/^W., p. 430. 

22Nesmelov did publish reviews of students’ essays and several articles; 
for a complete bibliography see Nikolaev, op. cit. 

®^berovsky, op. cit., p. 523. 
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Berdyaev (1874-1948). A former socialist and religious scep¬ 
tic, he began returning to the Orthodox Church after the 1905 
Revolution. Together with Dostoevsky, Khomiakov and Soloviev, 
Berdyaev credits Nesmelov among the primary sources of in¬ 
spiration in his religious re-awakening.^ In 1909 Berdyaev 
gave several public lectures on Nesmelov. These comments 
were collected in a published essay. Berdyaev saw himself in 
a philosophical position similar to Nesmelov’s. Religion and 
Christianity in particular need to address the positivistic think¬ 
ing that “the need for faith is long gone and that the religion 
of Christ has to be rejected.”^® To counter these challenges, 
the Church needs to apply new methods. Traditional theology 
actually “assists in the attack on the faith, rather than defend¬ 
ing it.”^® Just as the Golden Patristic age saw the Fathers of 
the Church “accommodate pagan wisdom” as a defense of 
Christian truth, so at this time in history we need to develop 
a “philosophical justification of faith.” Nesmelov reminds Berdy¬ 
aev of the “ancient Church teachers, in essentially presenting 
the exposition of the truth that Christ’s work is in the highest 
sense credible and not unreasonable.”^^ 

Berdyaev saw Nesraelov’s work as an auspicious begin¬ 
ning in the “emancipation” of Russian religious thought. Seeing 
in him originality, courage and profundity, Berdyaev remarks 
that Nesmelov continues in a new way the “eastern mystical 
tradition.” In some ways “he is more interesting than Soloviev: 
he may not have breadth and brilliance, but he has depth, 
integrity, originality of method and a vivid sense of Christ.”®® 
The special contribution of Nesmelov is that his is “the 
sole example of a philosophical attempt to construct a religious 
anthropology.”®® By Berdyaev’s standards, Nesmelov “clearly 
and profoundly articulated the truth of religious anthropology.”®® 
In this he was performing a most valuable service. In stressing 
and developing the Christian notion of personality {lichnost’) 

24N. Berdyaev, Samopoznaniye, Collected Works, vol. 1, Paris, 1983, 
p. 183. 

25Berdyaev, “Opyt,” op. cit., p. 302. 

mhid, 

p. 304. 

28/fe/W., p. 305. 

mbid. 

mbid., p. 326. 
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as the image of God, Nesmelov was ahle to delve into the 
meaning of salvation.®* Only in Christianity and only in the 
Church can “personal” salvation have any meaning or effect. 
Neither existentialism nor pantheism, nor any other “ism,” can 
delineate the complex relationship that man has with God. 
“Contemporary man thinks that in pantheism his personality 
win be saved, that humanity will find comprehensive meaning 
there, that freedom and other good things will be there; and 
he further thinks that in Christianity personality is subjugated, 
freedom does not exist and humanity is degraded. What a strange 
aberration! In reality the contrary is true.”®* Berdyaev’s words, 
as indeed Nesmelov’s book, ring with prophetic urgency. Seventy 
years of utopian “isms” in Russia have illustrated the depravity 
of human life when Christian anthropology is replaced by the 
socialist-materialist kind. 

The two volumes of The Science of Man are an integral 
composition. The work is rigorous and circumspect. Fr Georges 
Florovsky would remark, in his Ways of Russian Theology, that 
“Nesmelov’s system does not succeed precisely as a system.”®® 
However, this view is challenged by both Berdyaev and Fr Vasily 
Zenkovsky. The latter states that though there is some super¬ 
ficial excess in Nesmelov’s system, “all this pales to insignificance 
in the light of his general construction.”®^ Systematically ap¬ 
proached, systematically constructed, Nesmelov’s processes of 
philosophical synthesis are carefuUy deduced. All of the in¬ 
dividual issues reflect the comprehensive goal of presenting a 
valid Christian theology of man and salvation. As such all of 
the individual issues are in tune with the historic manifestations 
of the Church’s life. Not one of his major conclusions can be 
rejected on the basis of lack of fidelity to Orthodox tradition. 
To paraphrase Berdyaev, Nesmelov’s s 5 rstem is special not in 


s^Nesmelov uses the word “lichnosf” to designate what we could call 
“person” or “personality.” We will use the latter more. Sometimes “per¬ 
sonal identity” is also used to denote the same concept. Theologically the 
term “hypostasis” of man is used, also referring to one’s lichnost’ or per¬ 
sonality. 

Berdyaev, “Opyt,” op. cit, p. 327. 
ssplorovsky, PutU op. cit., p. 450. 

^Zenkovsky, History, op. cit., p. 576. 
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its novelty but in its being “eternal” in renewed commitment to 
the truth.®® 

The subject of man as an independent part of theology 
is quite recent. During the first millennium, the Church dealt 
with problems and definitions regarding the Trinity, Christ, 
knowledge of God, revelation, etc. Anthropological concerns 
were sometimes quite pronounced, e.g., St Gregory of Nyssa, 
but they were never looked at independently of the other issues. 
As Vladimir Lossky stated, “I must admit that until now I have 
not found what one might call an elaborate doctrine of the 
human person in patristic theology.”®* The very word anthro¬ 
pology, in the technical sense, is rather recent. As far as Chris¬ 
tian anthropology is concerned, we can safely say that this is 
a twentieth century phenomenon. For Orthodox Christian an¬ 
thropology we could justifiably rank Nesmelov as one of the 
“fathers” of this field. 

Christian anthropology, like the other theological discip¬ 
lines, arose out of the need for the Church to address human 
notions that come into being independent of the life of the 
Church. Philosophical suppositions from the time of the En¬ 
lightenment have placed more and more emphasis on man 
being the only subject that can be accepted as the “given” or 
“known.” Man has become both the subject and object of his 
own inquiry. This empirical approach was completely adopted 
by Nesmelov. “For man there exists no other question in the 
whole world except himself.”®^ In a sense, this supposition dic¬ 
tates the philosophical subject of study and its methodology. 

“In theology, two approaches are possible: from above or 
from below, from God or from man, from revelation or from 
experience. Traditional patristics and scholasticism take the 
former approach, ‘new theology’ takes the latter.”®® Both methods 
are legitimate, both are meaningful and both ultimately come 
to the same conclusions. What is important is that we arrive 
at those conclusions in a manner that is philosophically valid 
and psychologically beneficial. What about revelation? The com- 

®*Berdyaev, “Opyt,” op. cit., p. 328. 

®6V. Lossky, “The Theological Notion of the Human Person,” in In 
the Image and Likeness of God., ed., J. Erickson, New York, 1974, p. 112. 
^tNauka I, p. 241. 
sspiorovsky, Puti, op. cit, p. 445. 
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plete harmony that will be achieved between knowledge and 
faith is due to the fact that the Bible also is “philosophically 
valid and psychologically beneficial!” Revelation is the Word 
of God and the Word a^ut God. “And in Revelation the des¬ 
tiny of man is revealed.”®® The more that we understand and 
appreciate the Sacred Scripture, the more we come to under¬ 
stand ourselves and our sublime destiny. 

The Science of Man begins with man, with his basic aware¬ 
ness of himself and the world around him. This basic aware¬ 
ness is consciousness, “the most obvious and mysterious feature 
of our minds.”^ According to Nesmelov, all “psychological 
occurrences can exist only in some form of consciousness, and 
the entire psychological realm of activity is only the realm of 
consciousness.”** All that we can know, experience and believe 
is rooted in our consciousness. Everything in our world, that 
we can have knowledge of, must be the subject of our 
consciousness. 

Zenkovsky attributes Nesmelov’s debt to “pure empiricism 
of the British type and the ‘psychology of consciousness’ of 
German philosophy.”*^ Consciousness as a psychological con¬ 
cept, distinct from mind and/or soul, was studied by the English 
philosopher John Locke (1632-1704).*® For Locke and others 
“nothing was more essential to the mind than consciousness, 
and more particularly self-consciousness.”** Nesmelov elaborates 
on this notion of consciousness. Quoting his mentor Snegirev, 
he states that consciousness is “an uninterrupted activity in the 
duration of life, even in sleep, in fainting, etc.; the interruption 
of this activity would terminate the life of the soul.”** Because 
consciousness is our “highest” mental activity, it is in our 
consciousness that we are most aware of our spiritual condi- 

8®G. Florovsky, “Revelation, Philosophy, and Theology,” in Creation 
and Redemption, vol. 3 of Collected Works, Belmont, MA, 1976, p. 25. 

^^The Oxford Companion to the Mind, cd. R. Gregory, New York, 
1987, p. 160. 

^^Nauka I, p. >14. 

^Zenkovsky, History, op. cit., p. 562. 

“^^Nesmelov quotes Locke and frequently quotes German philosophers. 
Interestingly, the agnostic thinker Feuerbach was influential, as Nesmelov 
directly admits, although his conclusions were diametrically opposed to 
Feuerbach’s. 

^H)xford Companion, op. cit., p. 162. 

^Nauka I, p. 19. 
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tion. It is, in fact, in our consciousness that we “discover” 
spiritual life, for there also we “discover” God. Nesmelov would 
assert that spiritual activity is “not a dark copy of some activity 
or dead symbols in some secret recess of the soul,” but a manifes¬ 
tation in our consciousness “as a living formation in our psy¬ 
chological development.”^® 

All philosophy grows out of “the basis of our self-conscious¬ 
ness,” and all philosophical questions and answers are based 
only on the observations and study of “the living facts of man’s 
consciousness.”^’^ Since philosophy leads us to truth, and truth 
is God, we see just how consciousness is the uniquely human 
arena where we simultaneously encounter God and our true 
being. “All representations and concepts of God without ques¬ 
tion arise in man himself. God Himself cannot place into man’s 
consciousness a complete apprehension of Himself, because that 
apprehension, being not-from-man, can never become the con¬ 
tent of man’s thought.”^® Revelation, according to Nesmelov, 
is divinely inspired, but it is the supreme human expression of 
the reality of God and spirit in man’s consciousness and in the 
history of consciousness. 

There is, however, a dilemma. The activity of human 
consciousness produces a paradox of human existence. This is 
a fundamental point in Nesmelov's philosophy, and its im¬ 
plications are widespread. In man’s self-consciousness he comes 
face to face with the enigma of his inner contradiction. Con¬ 
sciousness reveals to man simultaneously both what he is to 
be and what he is in reality. What he is in reality, in this world, 
is not what he is to be according to his spiritual nature. By 
virtue of our existence, consciousness leads us to this puzzling 
and inescapable contradiction. We see our lives in an ideal- 
spiritual state, even though we cannot humanly achieve it. 

“Why, exactly, is man inevitably conscious of himself as 
being something which he is not?”^® This product of conscious¬ 
ness is a condition of our fallen state. This is the condition of 
man. Consciousness cannot but produce this intuition, that we 
are something that we don’t want to be, and what we want to 

mbid., p. 20. 

*mid., p. 300. 

*^lbid,, p. 248. 

*mid., p. 200. 
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be we are not. “By the very nature of his personality man 
imagines himself as unconditional essence, whereas he is ac¬ 
tually a simple thing of the physical world. He exists, it would 
seem, only to reflect the real opposition of the conditional and 
unconditional within himself.”*® The manifestation of this inner 
contradiction or paradox is a source of extraordinary conflict 
and tension. The “process of consciousness is in its nature the 
process of chaos.”®‘ We recognize that when we use that precious 
function of consciousness, we are confronted with the tragic 
fact of our existence: we are hopelessly doomed to live a life 
of uninterrupted frustration and despair. “Man caimot free him¬ 
self from the consciousness of an ideal being, yet he can be 
conscious of it and conceive it only as inaccessible to him. There¬ 
fore, in conceiving ideal uncon^tioned being, man is neces¬ 
sarily aware both that its reflection in himself is real, and that 
it does not itself belong to him.”*® 

The realization of this contradiction in man’s conscious¬ 
ness is unsettling. Indeed, many of the problems of modern 
life result from an inability to sensibly overcome the contradic¬ 
tion. Our consciousness leads us to the dilemma which forces 
us to find a way out. Dismissing Christianity and other religious 
forms as antiquated, man turns to various, often fatal, delusions: 
hedonism, solipsism, egoism, materialism, nihilism, anarchism. 
With blind faith and eagerness, people respond to these with 
passionate intensity, usually surpassing whatever religious con¬ 
victions remain in a given society. What we forget and what 
Nesmelov reminds us is that our consciousness leads us not only 
to contradiction. In, and we could even say because of, that 
contradiction, our consciousness also leads us to God. 

Nesmelov’s thought develops in his elucidation of man’s 
personality (lichnosf).^ This is directly related to our self- 

mbid., p. 246. 

si/fcW., p. 27. 
p. 245. 

®®“Lichno8t”’—see note 31 above. For theological background on this 
issue see: J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, New York, 1979, esp. 
chapter 11, “Man,” pp. 138-49; V, Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the 
Eastern Church, London, 1968, chapters S & 6, pp. 91-134; L. Thunberg, 
“The Human Person as Image of God—Eastern Christianity,” in Christian 
Spirituality, Origins to the Twelfth Century, ed. B. McGinn, J. Meyendorff, 
New York, 1986, pp. 291-309. ! 
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consciousness. “Man is never conscious of himself as a phenom¬ 
enon of consciousness, he is conscious of his ‘self as subsistence, 
in the metaphysical sense of the word.”®^ Man is conscious of 
his being, his existence, his person (or personahty). In “his 
inner nature man is just what he consciously realizes about 
himself, that he is a free-thinking existence unto itself: a sub- 
sistent personality.”®® Our uniqueness is our personality, it is 
what makes us individuals, no two people ever being exactly 
alike. Personality defines us; as being alive (existence) and the 
manner in which we are alive (subsistence). It is the conscious 
intuition that “I am," and also the apprehension that it is “I” 
who is thinking that. As John Locke stated, “personal identity 
consists in the identity of consciousness.”®® 

Our personality retains its special qualities, we would say 
“divine qualities,” no matter what philosophical-moral direc¬ 
tion one may take. Unfortunately, we often confine our per¬ 
sonal identity within itself. Because we can intellectually make 
false choices, we can deny the existence of God. By denying 
His existence we easily arrive at denying the personal existence 
of other people. They become non-persons, entities of no value. 
This is a horrible state of spiritual blindness. Jesus Christ repu¬ 
diates this constantly, e.g., the Good Samaritan (Lk 10:29-37), 
the rich man and Lazarus (Lk 16:19-31), the story of the Last 
Judgment (Mt 25:31-46). This philosophical delusion con¬ 
sists in the inability to recognize that our personal identity 
(= personal existence) is conditional upon the Unconditioned 
Person of God. Man “is conscious of his own personality as 
a real image of the perfect Person, Whose being coincides with 
his consciousness.”®^ 

Our conscious realization of our subsistence is two-fold. 
There is, on the one hand, yearning for the unconditional, for 
freedom, for love, for purity, for creativity, for God. And, on 
the other hand, there is the actual reality of our life, emotional 
paralysis, slavery, anger, defilement, stagnation, death. The 
“not-I” of our yearning is confronted with the “I” that is 
actual. But both “not-I” and “I” are part of our personality. 

^Nauka I, p. 202. 

ss/i)»W., p. 213. 

s*J. Locke quoted in Oxford Companion, op. cit., p. 612. 

’^’’Nauka I, p. 247. 
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In its consciousness our personality reveals both the Uncon¬ 
ditioned and conditioned forms of existence. That fact of con¬ 
sciousness is the only unconditional given of our existence, and 
we cannot afford to ignore it. 

If we can have any thoughts, any idea, any imagination, 
it must come from our primary conscious thou^ts, ideas and 
imaginations. “Man does not assume the objective existence of 
an ideal world; he is directly conscious of the actual existence 
of two worlds in himself, the sensory and the supersensory, the 
physical and the spiritual... He has direct knowledge of super- 
sensory being, for he is conscious of himself only in the super- 
sensory content of his personality.”®® Our personality wiU never 
have any real purpose or meaning if it rejects its conscious 
intuition of its supersensory content. 

Nesmelov’s thinking follows this pattern: “I” know of 
myself only that I am conscious, that I am conscious of myself 
as a person, and that I am conscious of the contradiction in¬ 
herent in my personality. My personality yearns for another 
Person; at the same time, I do not see tihat Person but I am 
filled with hunger and desire. I can remain alone in this latter 
world and ultimately die, or I can accept the fact of existence 
that my person is because of the other Person, and seek Him. 

In the idea of God man’s consciousness realizes the 
actual existence of the living Person, possessing the 
power of an unconditional cause and the dignity 
of an authentic purpose. In this consciousness is the 
entire content of the idea of Grod, and this content 
is the only content of man’s ability to know God.®* 

As a person, as one attempting to understand what that person 
is, man turns, with all of the conviction that he can gather, 
to his conscious intuition of the Unconditioned Person. 

How is it that man’s personality, in its finite and condi¬ 
tional state, seeking its own identity, comes to the intuition of 
the Unconditioned Personal God? Neither pure logic nor psy¬ 
chology would automatically lead to God without an inherent 

M/Wrf., p. 262. 
mbid., p. 253. 
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element of man’s personality that would point to such a Person. 
How does the idea of God originate in man? It is “actually 
given to man, not from somewhere outside of himself, as an 
idea of God, but it is reahzed factually as an object in his 
nature as a living person in the image of God.”®® This is an 
important point for Nesmelov. Both ingenuity and faithfulness 
to Orthodox tradition mark his development of thought here. 

Man as being in God’s image is original to the first chapter 
of Genesis (Gen 1:26-27). God creates man in His “image and 
likeness.” This is the single most important fact of Christian 
anthropology. This is “the charter statement of human dignity 
and equality of all men, women and children in the sight of 
God.”®* 


The patristic conception of the image of God in 
man is of uncommon significance for historical theol¬ 
ogy, because it enters so intimately into—in fact, some¬ 
times determines—the anthropology of the Fathers, 
their vision of man as privileged in paradise, as dis¬ 
figured by sin, as restored through Christ. This is 
especially true of the Greek Fathers, with their em¬ 
phasis on divinization, their insistence that God be¬ 
came man to make men gods.®* 

In the Patristic tradition a distinction is made between 
image and likeness.®* This distinction is not maintained con¬ 
sistently in Orthodox teaching, although sometimes the implica¬ 
tions of the distinction are conveyed in different words and 
concepts.®* Nesmelov does not make anything of the distinc¬ 
tion. He does, however, deal at length with another problem 
which also occupies a significant place in historical theology: 
What is the image of God in man? Is it soul, spirit, body, or a 


eoibid., p. 256. 

61A. DiLella, commentary in The Wisdom of Ben Sira (Anchor Bible), 
New York, 1987, p. 282. 

®2\v. Burghardt, The Image of God in Man According to Cyril of 
Alexandria, Woodstock, MD, 1957, p. viii. 

the distinction between “image” and “likeness,” see Thunberg, 
“Human Person,” op. cit. 

®4Lossky, Mystical Theology, op. cit., pp. 114 ff. 
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blend of all three? Patristic sources do not give us a convenient 
answer. 

If we try to find in the Fathers a clear definition of 
what it is in man which corresponds to the divine 
image, we run the risk of losing ourselves amidst vary¬ 
ing assertions, which though not contradictory, cannot 
be applied to any one part of human nature.*® 

The prevailing position of the Fathers is reflected in tradi¬ 
tional Orthodox dogmatic textbooks. Metropolitan Makary 
(Bulgakov) of Moscow, in his Handbook of Orthodox Dogmatic 
Theology (1898), states the following: 

In what does God’s image consist? God by His nature 
is pure Spirit, not confined by any body, not in con¬ 
tact with any [physical] thing. Therefore God’s image 
is to be found not in man’s body, but in his immaterial 
soul.** 

While Scripture does not give us any conclusive anwer to this 
problem, most of the Fathers did hold to the above view. How¬ 
ever, there were some significant exceptions. In “St Irenaeus, 
St Gregory of Nyssa and St Gregory Palamas not only the soul, 
but also the body of man shares in the character of the image, 
being created in the image of God.”®^ St Gregory Palamas em¬ 
phasized the importance and goodness of the body. For this 
reason man is higher than the angels. And for this reason God’s 
awesome condescension to humanity took place. The Word 
became incarnate “to honor the flesh, even this mortal 

flesh_”** The soul and body are united in an “ontologically 

comprehensive” manner. 


«5/6W., p. 115. 

Archbishop Makary (Bulgakov), Rukovodstvo k izucheniu Christi- 
anskago, Pravoslavnago-dogmaticheskago Bogosloviyoy Moscow, 1898, p. 102; 
see also, in English, M. Pomazansky, Orthodox Dogmatic Theology, Platina, 
CA, 1984. 

®n^sky, Mystical Theology, op, cit., p. 116. 

Gregory Palamas, quoted in J. Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory 
Palamas, London, 1964, p. 142. 
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The soul has by nature such a link of love with its 
body that it never wants to leave it, and would never 
leave it unless forced to do so by some great illness, 
or by some wound coming from outside.*® 

Nesmelov’s conception of the image of God in man fol¬ 
lows this thinking. 

The point of the matter is this: man’s person is not 
some kind of accidental guest in the material dwelling 
of the physical organism; it is connected with the 
material organism in a complex unity of man’s nature 
in the indivisible unity of man’s life.”* 

The “complex unity” of man’s personality, which is the 
image of God, does not involve a conversion of soul into body. 
Nor does it mean automatic sanctification of the flesh. Man’s 
personality, God’s image in man, makes man what he is. For 
Nesmelov there is no alternative to the problem of God’s image 
in man, because his approaches, philosophical and theological, 
both lead him to the same conclusion. “Science and the Bible 
both know that man is not a spirit, temporarily placed in the 
prison of the body, but a spirit which, from the beginning, is 
actualized in the conditions of material existence.”” We will 
see that the New Testament events of Crucifixion and Resur¬ 
rection directly corroborate this concept of God’s image in man. 

Man’s consciousness will always bring him to the contra¬ 
diction of life. Man can never exist apart from the material and 
physical conditions of this world. Likewise, he cannot live 
without the realization that he is a person only by virtue of 
the eternal Person that is God. Our inherent image of God 
is rooted in our personality, which in turn is rooted in our 
consciousness of being man—flesh and spirit, body and soul. 
Like our being, our personality is created by God. So too is 
the image of God. Fr Florovsky put it this way: “Whatever 
description may be given to the ‘image of God’ in man, it is 
a characteristic moment of his created nature—it is created. It 

mbid. 

’’Wauka I, p. 243. 

imauka, 11, p. 274. 
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is a ‘likeness,’ a mirroring.”” Our aspiration for divinity is not 
Divinity itself. 

This passage from The Science of Man summarizes some 
of the preceding discussion: 

Existing in the character of personality and at the 
same time necessarily connected mechanically by ex¬ 
ternal conditions in the quality of an ordinary thing 
in the material world, man is not an unconditional 
being, but objectively expresses in himself the actual 
connection of a conditional and an unconditional 
being. Therefore, not knowing any other world but the 
present one, he authentically knows of the existence 
of a different being, other than the conditional, inas¬ 
much as he in himself objectively expresses a dual 
being—conditional and unconditional. If the enigmatic 
fact of this [contradictory] expression did not negate 
itself in quasi-scientific explanations, but rather was 
explained as any other mysterious fact of life, science 
would undoubtedly have come long ago to the Biblical 
teaching of man’s creation in the image of God. This is 
because the existence of man as the real image of 
Unconditional Essence can be clearly and scien¬ 
tifically established independently of the Bible, based 
only on psychological analysis of the nature and con¬ 
tent of man’s personality. We would turn to the Bible 
not to acquire just any facts, but to find there explana¬ 
tions of the actual fact. The objective existence of God, 
and the authentic knowledge of EUs nature are di¬ 
rectly given to man by virtue of his actual existence 
and the natural content of his own personality. How¬ 
ever, why and how it is possible that in conditional 
being man’s personality is the real image of God, 
this we do not know and cannot know. Even the Bible 
tells us only that the creation of man was the act of 
God’s wiU.” 

^^lorovsky, “Creation and Creaturehood,” in Creation and Redemption, 
op. cit, p. 73. 

’’^Nauka I, pp. 264-5. 
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The concluding point in this passage speaks of the role of 
faith. We will simply note here that for him faith is the as¬ 
sertion of the “possible” as “actual.” Therefore, “knowledge is 
strictly speaking faith, not faith in general, but faith in the 
highest degree of being grounded.”^^ This “knowledge in faith” 
is beyond logical proof. Conventional logic cannot be applied 
here. But this does not compromise the truth of faith. In fact 
that truth can only be known outside of proof. 

“Man exists as a person because he is the image of Un¬ 
conditional Essence, and, conversely, he is the image of un¬ 
conditional Essence because he exists as person.’”^® This con¬ 
clusion is also the overall theme of the first volume of The Science 
of Man. Now that the course is set before us and the distant 
goal is defined, we ask “How do we get from here to There?” 
What does it mean to be in the image of God? Turning to the 
second volume of The Science of Man. we find the answer to 
both questions: Christianity. This volume is a remarkable ex¬ 
position of Christianity as the “faith of truth.”^® 

Christianity is the only faith that adequately responds to 
the condition of man. Its power lies in being both fresh and 
intrinsically rooted in universal religious consciousness. There 
are many forms of religious expression. Christianity is unique 
in being always relevant and comprehensive. It appeals to those 
seeking something “new” and equally to those comfortable with 
the “old.” When “Christianity announced to the pagan world 
that the revelation of God’s kingdom requires a transforma¬ 
tion of man’s life, which is a transformation of his very nature, 
it appeared to the world as something completely new (Acts 
17:18-20).’”^’^ Yet in “the teachings about salvation, Chris¬ 
tianity seemingly speaks of that which every religion describes.”” 

No discussion of Christianity could avoid the subject of 
sin, and that means the problem of evil in the world. Nesmelov 
devotes a major portion of his second volume to this problem. 
His discussion is again connected to the contradictory duality 
of life. “The world is God’s revelation, yet it does not fulfill 

■^nbid., p. 103. 

75/Wrf., p. 220. 

'^^Nauka II, p. 3. 

77/5W., p. 46. 
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God’s revelation.”^* This paradox is due in great measure to 
the reality of evil. To deny the existence and power of evU, 
according to Nesmelov, is both foolish and fatal. Christ alone 
provides us with the means to overcome evil. In an interesting 
phrase, Nesmelov considers Christianity as “the possibility and 
reality of a spiritual ministry of evil.”*® 

The “ministry of evil” is the process of recovery after the 
fall. “The fact of evil is identical with the fact of the fall.”” 
The fact of the fall is an ever-present element of our conscious¬ 
ness. Not only our religious-dogmatic propositions, but our con¬ 
sciousness, with its sense of “moral guilt,” brings out our tragic 
condition as those who forsake God.“ 

Nesmelov’s interpretation of original sin is quite imagina¬ 
tive. What brought evil into the world? Actually the Bible does 
not directly answer that question. Since they are not “philo¬ 
sophical documents” the Holy Scriptures do not answer the 
question, “Why did the Creator make a world in which evil 
is possible?”*® Did God “know” that Adam and Eve would 
commit that first sin? Nesmelov never postulates that God 
created evil or that He created man to live in the bondage of 
sin. But he does not think that our forefathers are to be too 
harshly blamed. In a way, he says, that original sin was an 
“unfortunate mistake.”” 

The essence of original sin, according to Nesmelov, lay in 
the fact that it changed the nature of man’s relationship with 
the world. Before the fall, man was not at odds with himself 
or the world. He saw nature around him and had only to ful¬ 
fill “his task in the divine will, giving names to the animals, 
i.e., learning about them in the natural order and in this way 
discovering the creative will and thought of the One Creator 
of the world.”*® The quality of man’s creative activity was un¬ 
imaginably excellent because it was “regulated” by a condition 
which is now lost: complete freedom. 

79/Wrf., p. 211. 
mbid. 

»mid., p. 215. 
mbid., p. 214. 
mbid., p. 235. 

^Ibid., p. 242. 

M/Md., 219. 
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Freedom is an important theme in Christian anthropology.*® 
Creativity and freedom go together like heat and fire. Cre¬ 
ativity, which is our God-given task, i.e., how the image of God 
in us is made manifest, cannot exist where there is no free¬ 
dom. However, as Nesraelov develops his study, he shows that 
this all-important quality is also a condition that makes evil 
possible. Evil could not exist without freedom.®’^ Here we are 
again at the crossroads of contradiction. God created us for 
creativity in freedom, and this same condition has made evil 
possible! The limitations of our reasoning make it finally im¬ 
possible for us to comprehend why God did this; it is a con¬ 
tradiction that we must simply accept. Fortunately for us things 
do not end there. 

The Divine Mind, in thinking of the idea of the world 
and contemplating its actuality, simultaneously under¬ 
stood that not only would evil appear and exist, but 
that there would be also an actual realization of the 
pre-eternal idea of existence.** In other words, from 
eternity God “knew” that regardless of what may 
happen in creation, there would be a Savior to lead 
us to know the “manifold wisdom of God” (Eph 
3:10). 

Man’s sin did bring about much harm to himself and 
to the world. God Himself was not affected. Nesmelov states 
that original sin was not just transgression of God’s command¬ 
ment. God did not forbid eating the fruit of the tree of knowl¬ 
edge of good and evil merely to discipline man. Rather this was 
to engender ‘a moral cultivation of man’s will, which was meant 
for his personal well-being.”*® That Adam and Eve wanted 
to be God-like, that they wanted to know “good and evil” 
(Gen 3:5), should not be looked at as evil in itself. “Indeed, 
they desired to achieve the divine understanding of good and 
evil, and in this desire there is nothing sinful.”*® Furthermore, 

*®See J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, op. cit., pp. 176-78. 

»mauka II, p. 237. 
mbid., p. 238. 
mbid., p. 249. 
soibid., p. 251. 
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the “transgression against God’s commandment was without 
deliberate forethought to commit transgression.’’®* The con¬ 
sequences of the fall were not due to the actual eating of the 
forbidden fruit, but to the fact that man’s relationship with God 
and with nature changed. 

Not realizing what they were doing, our ancestors ate 
the fruit of that tree, thinking that they would acquire 
special magical powers that would give them knowl¬ 
edge of good and evil. They desired that their already 
exalted position in creation should depend not on the 
free-willed development of their personal spiritual 
[creative] powers, but rather on their physical eating 
of mysterious fruits. In other words, they in essence 
desired that their lives and fate should not be sub¬ 
ject to their own determination but should be con¬ 
tingent on material principles.*® 

With his sinning, man “feU” into the material world and 
became a “puppet.” From now on, man is no longer controlled 
by freely inspired creative impulses but by forces he cannot un¬ 
derstand. After the fall man begins to ascribe “superstitious” 
powers to dead-material things. We “voluntarily destroyed that 
cosmic significance which we could have and should have had 
by virtue of our spiritual nature.”*® 

Original sin did not introduce us into the material world; 
we were placed there by the Creator Himself. But the sin did 
drastically change our position in that world. Nesmelov held 
to the view that prior to the fall man could have lived forever.®* 
Because of his sin man is compelled to live by material- 
mechanical laws which were not meant to apply to him. Death 
“did not come upon people as punishment from God for sin; 
it came to them automatically as the natural and necessary 
consequence of the transgression which they committed.”*® The 
“new world” which man entered because of sin “God did not 

vtlbid. 
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create or wish to create. It exists not by virtue of God’s cre¬ 
ative will, but by the mechanical forces of material nature. The 
world that God actually created has been destroyed by man’s 
transgression.”®® 

The change that did occur in the world was not a change 
of its essence. In Romans 8:20 we read that “creation was sub¬ 
ject to futility,” Nesmelov takes this to mean that the world 
was not changed in its being, but in its divinely appointed 
becoming. The intrinsic cosmological-anthropological unity 
between creation and man was disrupted. Man’s nature, his 
being in God’s image, had a direct relationship to creation. In 
the fall man’s nature does not change, as the nature of creation 
does not change, but the relation between man and creation 
changes. 

Man did not loose his mind, his feelings, his free will; 
neither did he change in the constitution of his nature, 
with which he was created in wisdom by God’s will. 

And yet at the same time he did become a different 
man, because his fall produced in him the fatal con¬ 
tradiction between flesh and spirit which, as the actual 
law of fallen nature, subjected him to the material law 
of sin (Rom 7:18-23, 8:5-8; Gal 5:17).®^ 

The fall made man incapable of sustaining the spiritual 
strength which previously enabled him to behold and enjoy God. 
Those feelings which before produced spiritual ecstasy, have 
now become “religious fear,” What man used to desire he now 
avoids. At the same time, the non-religious inclinations, which 
man did not know or fear, have become harmful. Temptations, 
conflicts, fear, etc., these are now the common experiences of 
human life. 

According to Nesmelov, the pre-fall and post-fall condi¬ 
tions of man differ only in attributes, not in essence. The actual 
anthropology remains the same. Being in God’s image, man 
was unique in the created order. He was the “crown of crea¬ 
tion,” to borrow St Gregory of Nyssa’s imagery. Man’s task in 

96/Wrf. 
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creation was to preserve his position in a creative endeavor to¬ 
ward spiritual, intellectual and physical fulfillment. Man was to 
use but not abuse nature. He was called to understand the world, 
not to distort it. His free-willed actions were to complement 
God’s will; man was to integrate himself and nature into an 
eternal destiny of life in God. 

Immortality was God’s insurance that man would retain 
his supreme position in the created order. Man’s mistake was 
part deception, part ignorance, and part willful pride. He sinned 
not by temptations of the flesh, but rather by a spiritual tempta¬ 
tion to be God-like without ^d. Since he was in the image 
of God, he in effect committed spiritual suicide. His relation 
with the world was radically altered because he, thinking to 
find spiritual knowledge in material things, is now constantly 
deluded by a superstitious relationship with the world. His 
spiritual nature is reduced to mysterious yearnings and fear, 
since ignorance and blindness lead him, rather than knowledge 
and light. Because of the fall man can no longer “establish within 
himself the normal relationship between material things and 
his personality.”®* 

In assessing the nature of man’s life after the fall, Nes- 
melov makes two interesting observations: regarding the spiritual 
implications of our physical weU-being, and the role of culture 
in our lives. Though he does not develop these notions in great 
detail, they are original and have relevance for our understand¬ 
ing of Christian anthropology. 

After the fall man has to regain his true purpose and 
dignity through a process of moral renewal. This process in¬ 
volves man’s personality in its entirety. Somewhat contrary to 
the ascetic injunctions to mortify the flesh, Nesmelov indicates 
that the wholeness of the flesh can also be beneficial. The weU- 
being of the body does not prevent the soul from attaining 
spiritual health. Man needs to consider what is good for his 
entire being, for the whole person. This idea, not much dis¬ 
cussed in Orthodox theology, needs to be re-evaluated. As¬ 
ceticism will always have an important place in true Chris¬ 
tianity. But it is the end of asceticism that is important, not 
the means. Ascetical effort needs to be made in the context of 


^Ibid., p. 261. 
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salvation, that is, in the context of becoming sanctified. Salva¬ 
tion involves the whole man. In this light, efforts to reconcile 
modern medicine and traditional Christianity would be well 
served by a serious consideration of Nesmelov’s anthropology. 

Another interesting observation concerns the relevance of 
culture. Defined not only as artistic creativity (music, paint¬ 
ing, etc.) but also, especially, as customs, traditions, and popular 
expressions of belief, culture affects all dimensions of life. As 
a consequence of original sin man has a new relation with life, 
wherein cultural activity is “essentially subordinated to the laws 
of the world, which implies the necessity of using the forces 
of nature for physical existence.’’^ Culture and cultural expres¬ 
sions do not, in themselves, have any inherent spiritual value. 

In this [cultural] activity there is not, and cannot be, 
any room for a moral relationship to nature; [there¬ 
fore] it would be an obvious mistake to give cultural 
activity a religious sanction. But it would be no less 
mistaken to reject this activity in the name of the 
religious basis of life, for it results not from man’s 
desire to deny the truth of the religious world-view, 
but solely from his desire to preserve his life and to 
avoid involuntary suffering.^®" 

This evaluation of culture provides us with a balanced 
approach in dealing with certain issues. Religion and culture 
are so intertwined that it is often impossible to separate them. 
Religious faith naturally appropriates and condones certain 
purely non-religious activities, to serve a spiritual purpose. Often 
the process of appropriation is conditioned by time, place, 
society, and social attitudes. Much of what we accept as religious 
fundamentalism, in any Christian group, is actually cultural 
affectation and not religion at all. 

Nesmelov regards the Bible as the story of what happened 
to man after original sin. Jesus Christ is the conclusion of that 
story. Biblical history illustrates the agonizing process of man’s 

99Zenkovsky, History, op. cit., p. 567. 

^^Nauka II, p. 260. 
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search for victory over death. The history of salvation is not 
“the hope for eternity, but the hope of salvation from death.”*®* 
In his sin man’s appointed destiny has been altered, his per¬ 
sonality has been deformed. Death has subjected hmnanity to 
fear and bondage. Nesmelov reminds us that death’s triumph was 
precisely that it destroyed all of man, his personality. When 
death came, man died, “not just his soul or just his body, but 
all of man.”*®* The Old Testament affirms that in death man’s 
being expires. There are intimations of resurrection, but death’s 
finality is certain. 

The faU not only brought death to man. His relationship 
with the material world was altered. This relationship could 
not be restored to the original by merely “escaping” from the 
world. Rather a re-formation of relation between man and life 
was needed, a return to what is valid from what is false. Thus 
Jesus Christ liberates from fear of death and is also “the Savior 
from unauthentic life.”*®® The abnormal relationship between 
man and the world is made right. The superstitious-magical 
“veneration” of matter is unmasked by Christ as a delusion. It 
is here that the role of asceticism has its value. Jesus teaches 
us to realize that even if we “gain the whole world” we can 
still lose our life (Lk 9:25). “Man has to realize that his soul 
is not just his own. Because it possesses unconditional value, it 
is immeasurably greater than the entire world. Only man can 
glorify God in this world, only he can reveal God’s kingdom.”*®* 
Salvation in Jesus Christ is not a “system.” It is not just 
ethics, doctrine or worship. Christian salvation is “a living 
consciousness of moral powers and needs of the soul, and it is 
therefore completely acceptable to those people who in their 
depths thirst for God’s truth.”*®® Christian salvation is a direct 
and pure means of connecting man to God. It is existential in 
the sense that salvation relates God to man and man to God 
solely on the basis of their existence. We are very much con¬ 
cerned with existence and not justification in moral or juridical 
terms. The dogma of salvation is “not a juridical victory” but 

loi/Wrf., p. 275. ■ 
p. 274. 
p. 285. 
iM/Wd., p. 294, 

108/Wd., p. 319. 
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rather an “accomplishment in the crucifixion.”'®® The voluntary 
death of Jesus Christ makes righteousness an achievable goal 
for humanity. “In the present conditions of man’s life, the actual 
achievement of overcoming sin is established not in the ac¬ 
complishment of man’s moral life, but only on the basis of the 
righteous death [of Christ] on behalf of the truth of moral 
life”io7 Nesmelov stresses repeatedly that any juridical inter¬ 
pretation of Christ’s saving death robs it of significance. Jesus’ 
function as Savior and Redeemer is primarily revealed in His 
role as Creator, not Judge.'®® Salvation is made possible be¬ 
cause the Creator of the world comes (again) to “recreate” the 
world. In order to do so, He must first submit to blameless 
condemnation and death for the sake of righteousness. Only 
Jesus, the Word of God, can do that, in His incarnation. The 
cross is the fiat that becomes “God’s new creation of man (2 
Cor 5:17), or we could say a new birth of man, the righteous 
birth from God Himself (Jn 3:3).”'®® 

The crucifixion and resurrection are viewed by Nesmelov 
as separate themes. He feels that the crucifixion by itself could 
have been enough to save man."® It has more impact on our 
lives in the immediate, present condition. The righteous death 
of the Son of God “sanctified” death. It made that horrible 
condition of nothingness capable of being an abode of righteous¬ 
ness and purity. The crucifixion made “new life” possible be¬ 
cause it made death a condition of life, not the end of life but 
another part of it. But if the crucifixion of our Lord made new 
life possible. His resurrection has made new life universally 
accessible. Furthermore, Christ’s resurrection shows for all time 
that man can live the authentic life again as a personality. Death’s 
terror was in the annihilation of the person. The resurrection 
is the personal victory over death which makes it possible for 
us personally to be freed from death. The immortality of 
the soul would not be victory over death, not for man at any 
rate. “The depth of life’s meaning lies not in the eternity of the 
soul but only in man’s resurrection from the dead.”"' 

^mbid., p. 326. 

p. 308. 

^^^Ibid., p. 335. 
mbid., p. 338. 
iio/fc/d., p. 340. 
iii/Wd., p. 347. 
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In his discussion of the resurrection Nesmelov reminds us 
that the basic premise of Christian anthropology is at stake. 
The image of God in man, which is man’s true personality, is 
revealed in the total being of man, body and soul. Man in this 
condition could have lived eternally with God before the fall. 
With the fall came death, death for man as body and soul. 
Christ’s death and resurrection make life possible where once 
only death ruled. Even the “saints” who died before Christ are 
affected by this. Life is restored in the anticipation of the gen¬ 
eral resurrection of the dead. So our diseussion does not deal 
with the immortality of the soul, but victory over death for 
the human person. Jesus Christ became the God-man for eter¬ 
nity, to enable human beings to eternally find the salvation of 
their unique personality in Him. In the resurrection which 
awaits us we will rise bodily to live forever with God.*^® 
Nesmelov cites several New Testament passages, as well as 
examples from the Apostolic Fathers, to illustrate how stron^y 
the early Church believed in the bodily resurrection. 

Nesmelov uses patristic Christological concepts to further 
clarify the meaning of personal salvation by virtue of the resur¬ 
rection from the dead. During the development of Christolo^ 
the Church affirmed the two natures of Jesus Christ: He was 
perfect God and perfect man. However, the person of Jesus 
Christ, being unique like every personality, was of the one God- 
man; not two persons, God and man, but one, in its hypostatic 
union. His hypostatic reality is not that of a human personality, 
because that would have made Christ a mere human. On the 
other hand the fact that He was not a human person separate 
from God the Son is providentially significant for us. Because 
He did not have a human personality. He was able to to accept 
the fullness of humanity in a way that a single person never 
could. Christ “did not have an individual human personality and 
therefore His righteousness was the righteousness of human 
nature, not of a particular man.”“® It follows that in His resur¬ 
rection Christ raised “fallen Adam,” that is, all of humanity. 
Indeed, He raised all of humanity for all time! This is the cosmo¬ 
logical-anthropological triumph of Jesus Christ. 

112/Wrf., p. 340. 
p. 350. 
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Man’s nature acquired from [Christ] that dignity which 
it could not have by itself; as a matter of fact man’s 
nature became the body of God. By virtue of His 
resurrection from the dead Christ fused man’s nature 
onto Himself for eternity; man’s nature is forever part 
of the body of God. This belongs not to Christ alone 
but to all humanity. . .. Since every individual man has 
within himself not just a part of human nature but 
all of this nature which Christ has made eternal with 
Himself. 

Christ’s personality or hypostasis is the eternal goal of 
all human personalities or hypostases. Man’s personality re¬ 
covers its pre-eternal fulfillment as made in God’s image by 
becoming Christ-like. Our “personal” vocation is to make our 
personality actualize its true purpose by “molding” our nature 
as much as possible to be like Christ. This is done without 
destroying our personality. In fact it is quite the opposite. Our 
personality is fulfilled in following Christ. This is how salva¬ 
tion takes place; a “hypostatic union” of sorts occurs when we 
recover the authentic image of God in ourselves. Nesmelov 
points out that the apostles referred to Jesus Christ as the 
Savior whom we should consciously emulate (1 Pt 2:21); we 
should even adopt the “mind of Christ” (Phil 2:5-8). Jesus 
Christ is “the source of eternal salvation to all who obey Him” 
(Heb 5:9). In the words of Fr Sergius Bulgakov, “man is 
created in the image of God; this means that he is created in 
the image of Christ, for Christ reveals to man what the fulfill¬ 
ment of that image is.”“® 

Incredibly, this means of salvation was given to us. God, 
in His awesome love, “even when we were dead in trespasses, 
made us alive together with Christ (by grace you have been 
saved), and raised us up together, and made us to sit together 
in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus” (Eph 2:5-6). This is 
the divine economy of salvation. It is a transaction involving 
the power of divine grace and open hearts. By virtue of the 
divine condescension and in combination with our faith, wilHng- 

pp. 352-53. 
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ness and effort, our human person recovers, or even surpasses, 
the dignity and purpose that is our only true vocation and goal. 
We believe, and work our “salvation with fear and trembling”; 
but at the same time we know that “God is at work” in us 
“both to will and to work for His good pleasure” (Phil 2:12-13). 
Nesmelov describes the process of salvation thus: 

Just as individual human souls possess a certain power 
in this world, it is clear that the God-man Christ in 
His power can freely cooperate with these [human] 
powers, i.e., Christ’s power can unite its activity with 
the natural activity of men’s souls, or it can destroy 
that of man’s activity which is contrary to Christ’s 
purpose. 

This union between Christ and man occurs because of 
Jesus’ hypostatic God-manhood. It is not possible to achieve 
this union in moral or juridical terms, but it is possible in 
ontological terms, through the grace of the Holy Spirit. Further¬ 
more it is not an existential union between personalities. Our 
unique and unalterable personality cannot unite with another 
personality. Neither intense love nor desire can merge several 
human personalities into “one.” The union that takes place 
between God and man in Christ can only be accomplished be¬ 
cause He is the God-man. His actions and powers emanate 
from His human nature, by which He can cooperate with us, 
and simultaneously from His divine nature which is His in 
the Godhead. In Christ, through the Holy Spirit, our personality 
can be “transfigured” into being like God, by divine energy. 
This is divinization or theosis. It can only be accomplished by 
our Savior, “the Lord Jesus Christ, who will transform our 
lowly body” (Phil 3:21). But it can be accomplished only if 
the unique personality of man is faithfully committed to “press 
on” to “perfection” (Phil 3:12). Nesmelov summarizes: Christ 
can “not only influence people but directly unite man’s activity 
with His divine activity, so that man’s activity in this life is at 
once accomplished by his personal efforts and by the divine 
power of Christ.”*” 

iwjVawjfcfl n, p. 380. 
mibid., p. 381. 
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The new life that is available to us in Christ remains within 
the sphere of free will. Man is offered the opportunity to “fol¬ 
low Christ” repeatedly. At some point he will choose to accept 
the invitation or reject it. (Nesmelov expresses the fascinating 
idea that those who have not had the opportunity to make the 
choice of following Christ, i.e., those who have never heard of 
Christ, will be given the opportunity to make that choice after 
death.Accepting Jesus Christ means accepting His eternal 
God-manhood, which means accepting His body, the Church. 
Here Nesmelov briefly discusses the sacraments of baptism and 
eucharist.“® Noteworthy in his discussion of the eucharist is the 
facility with which he connects the sacrament to anthropology. 
He reminds us that the consecration of the bread and wine are 
into the body and blood of Christ. In other words, the “mystery” 
of this sacrament is that, although the consecration of the gifts 
takes place spiritually, by the Spirit of Christ, the actual revela¬ 
tion to man of the divine power of Christ is revealed “in the 
communion of man to the living body of Christ. Following 
the synergistic relation that takes place in salvation, i.e., God’s 
grace and man’s willingness, the effectiveness of the eucharist 
is somewhat conditional. Those “who do not believe in Christ, 
will find no effect in the eucharist,” but those who do believe, 
“actually enter into the sphere of the personal life and power 
of Jesus Christ, and Christ becomes the actual partner in direct¬ 
ing personal salvation in man’s life.”^^* 

Always thorough and comprehensive, Victor Nesmelov 
maintains a balance between philosophical curiosity and theo¬ 
logical diligence. In particular his discussion about the resur¬ 
rection of the body at the General Resurrection is valuable for 
its dual commitment to revelation and to the logical conclusions 
that philosophy demands. 

Those critics who have analyzed Nesmelov have found 
some faults with his work. All of them, however, regard these 
faults as minor and of little consequence.*^^ His place in the 

p. 360. 

iiapiorovsky, PutU op. cit., p. 449. 

^^Wauka n, p. 387. 

121/WJ., p. 388. 
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history of modern Orthodox theology has been recognized by 
all of his critics. At least one compared the significance of his 
work to the influential Orthodox Teaching about Salvation by 
Archbishop (later Patriarch) Sergei (Stragorodsky).^^ If we 
judge Nesmelov’s The Science of Man by today’s standards, we 
would have to recognize certain deficiencies. He does not deal 
with two “burning” contemporary issues: the problems of 
gender, including sex and sex-related problems; and the prob¬ 
lems of inter-personal or social anthropology. On the other 
hand, his work denies any intrinsic difference in the essential 
quality of man’s nature. All persons, men and women, black 
and white, etc., are alike in their nature. When we, men or 
women, challenge ourselves with the inherent necessity to re¬ 
alize God’s image in us, we then, and only then, discover the 
value of each other. The problems of relationship between the 
sexes and between people in society are directly related to the 
fallen state of man and the reluctance of people to actualize 
their spiritual dimension. Nesmelov’s system presents a model 
for the full actualization of our spiritual potential. In accom¬ 
plishing this, as individuals, we will at once accomplish an im¬ 
portant social improvement. So in a sense Nesmelov’s anthro¬ 
pology, though dealing with personal salvation, is also a blue¬ 
print for social advancement. 

Nesmelov’s contribution to the Orthodox Church today is 
twofold. The first is historical. His work represents the first 
systematic Orthodox examination of Christian anthropology. 
Significantly, this was done from a background that was solidly 
established in Orthodox theology. As the twentieth century gath¬ 
ered momentum, the problem of Christian anthropology became 
crucial. For Christian theologians this problem was associated with 
the prevalent socialist-materialistic interpretation of man. The 
practical application of the latter philosophy resulted in the most 
devastating, anti-human experience in human history. For the Rus¬ 
sian religious thinkers, especially those in emigration who could 
freely express themselves, the problem of man had primary 
importance. All of the well-known theologians/philosophers 
wrote about Christian anthropology.^ It is remarkable that 

is«Nikolaev, op. cit, p. 70. 

e^)ecially: N. Berdyaev, Tersonalism i marxism,” in Put, 1935, 
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in spite of major differences in other areas, all of these thinkers 
had similar conceptions about what we call today “theocentric 
anthropology.” Although only Berdyaev directly acknowleged 
any debt to Nesmelov, all of them were indirectly affected 
by him. 

Nesmelov’s teaching about man and salvation remains 
relevant today. He is the more attractive to us in that he is 
faithful to Orthodox tradition and also very contemporary in 
his methodology. His approach—from man to God instead of the 
other way around—has become common. His rejection of Pla¬ 
tonic metaphysics is accepted today without hesitation. “More 
current systems of thought—anthropology, psychology, psycho¬ 
analysis, phenomenology, existentialism, evolutionary science, 
medicine—now provide the meaningful constructs that in turn 
affect theological ideas of personhood. Modern Christianity, in 
consequence, must search for new ways to express its ancient 
faith in Jesus Christ as true God and true man.”^^® 

Nesmelov’s most appealing insight deals with our con¬ 
sciousness. He devotes a great deal of attention to the nature 
of consciousness as the “only basis of all psychological ac¬ 
tivity.When this activity turns to discover itself, i.e., when 
self-consciousness occurs, we are forced to work out the con¬ 
tradiction that inevitably confronts us. In time, we discover the 
“incredible truth” of Christ, whose death and resurrection alone 
provide us with the means of achieving the “authentic life.” 
The process of salvation stems from our conscious activity en¬ 
gaged in search of truth. 

Contemporary science and philosophy pursue the truth in 
a manner similar to Nesmelov’s, though with differing results. 


No. 48, pp. 3-19; also his, “Problema cheloveka,’* in Put, 1936, No. 50, pp. 
3-26; B. Vyacheslavzev, “Obraz Bozhii v suchestve cheloveka,” in Put, 1935, 
No. 49; also his book Vechnoye v Russkoi Filosofii, New York, 1955; V. 
Zenkovsky, “O obraze Bozhiem v chelovke,” in Pravoslavnaya My si, No. 2, 
Paris, 1930, pp. 102-26; the already cited works by Florovsky and Lossky 
are important for their theological significance, as are the recent works by 
J. Zizioulas, Being as Communion, Crestwood, NY, 1985, and P. Nellas, 
Deification in Christ, Crestwood, NY, 1987. Fr Sergius Bulgakov also wrote 
much about personality, especially in his early work Svet nevechernii, Moscow, 
1917. 

i25p^ Fredriksen, From Jesus to Christ, New Haven, 1988, p. 214. 

tz^Nauka I, p. 194. 
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In a recent book called The Mind of God we find a description 
of how consciousness leads us to face a paradox. In a descrip¬ 
tion reminiscent of Nesmelov, the author, Paul Davies, writes: 
“What we call ‘existence’ is the paradoxical conjunction of being 
and becoming,” and, through “conscious beings the universe 
has generated self-awareness.”**^ 

Other scientists have approached consciousness with the 
intent to break down “the last ‘wall of defense’ against the 
idea that we are ordinary.”**® This materialist explanation of 
consciousness poses no small danger. The matter is not merely 
of academic curiosity. We are speaking of the fate of man¬ 
kind. However, neither Nesmelov nor any serious Christian 
would advocate total rejection of science. That modem psy¬ 
chology has made breakthroughs in the study of the mind is 
welcome. But the fact remains that consciousness cannot be 
reduced to psycho-social processes alone. 

Logically and psychologically our personality can remain 
completely confined within the material world. The combina¬ 
tion of mechanical-scientific and cultural-social rules are suf¬ 
ficient to regulate our necessary human actions. In that frame¬ 
work tmth and freedom are no more than ideas. That is why 
Nesmelov points out that the objective “I” of man “requires” 
him to acknowledge the Unconditional Person by virtue of his 
being in the image of the Personal God. We are required to 
transcend necessity and objectivity, and enter into freedom 
and truth. Man caimot live “by bread alone” (Mt 4:4). Man’s 
personality can never exist adequately by physical laws alone. 
There is also the “law of freedom, that is, the means of action 
which is not defined by the created-ness of man, but through 
a substantial likeness of our personality with the nature of the 
Creator’s Power.”**® Without the law of freedom man becomes 
“less than” ordinary. He becomes less than just a part of the 
material world; he becomes a victim of it. 

In the plethora of modem psychological and philosophical 
theories the thought of Nesmelov may not find a ready audi- 

12^. Davies, The Mind of God, New York, 1992, pp. 34 & 232. 

i28See Sarah Boxer, “A Killer of Sacred Cows,” in review of D. Dennett, 
Consciousness Explained, in New York Times Book Review, November 10, 
1991, p. 59. 

^Nauka H, p. 182, 
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ence. On the other hand, for serious Christians his writings offer 
remarkable insights and hope. As Christian anthropology de¬ 
velops into a legitimate branch of theology, Nesmelov will be 
discovered and appreciated. The “anthropological turn” was an 
incentive for many of the most brilliant theologians of the past 
hundred years. Among them Victor Nesmelov deserves a 
respected place that is long past due. 
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In an essay called “The Character of Russian Religious 
Thought of the Nineteenth Century” Nicholas Berdyaev makes 
an important observation, ‘There are three currents in Russian 
Orthodoxy which at times flow together at other times diverge.”^ 
The first is the “ascetic-monastic” current. In the nineteenth 
century this was notably exemplified by St Theophan the 
Recluse. He and others expressed the “unique metaphysics of 
asceticism, wherein Christianity is solely the religion dealing 
with the individual’s after-death salvaton.”® Not Berdyaev’s 
favorite, this current nevertheless preserves the important “eter¬ 
nal Orthodox elements of ascetic purification and inner spiritual 
activity.”* 

The second current is “connected to the Orthodox enlighten¬ 
ment of life, the theophany in the world, contemplation of God’s 
Wisdom in the created world, transfiguration of creation, the 
Resurrection.”^ It is this trend which in the twentieth century 
produced the Russian Orthodox sophiologists. In the nineteenth 
century Berdyaev cites St Seraphim of Sarov and the “venera¬ 
tion” of the Theotokos, as examples of this current. Here too 
we find the Russian “cult” of the earth. ‘The earth is not part 
of ascetic-monastic Orthodoxy, but within Russian Orthodoxy 
the earth, as a religious category, cannot be ignored.”® 

The third current in Russian Orthodoxy Berdyaev defines 

IN. Berdyaev, “O haraktere nisskoi religioznoi mysli XIX, veka," in 
Tipy Religioznoi Mysli v Rossii, Collected Works (in Russian), vol. 3, Paris, 
1989, p. 33. 

mid. 

mid. 

*Ibid., p. 34. 

mid. 
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as “anthropological-eschatological.” No less characteristic nor 
less important than the previous two, this current focuses on 
“the problem of man, his placement in the world, the fate and 
justification of culture, the Kingdom of God.”® The most out¬ 
standing example here is Dostoevsky with his “anthropological 
and eschatological tension.” Also the God-manhood of Soloviev 
expressed these tendencies. Theologically, the best representative 
here is the excellent work of Nesmelov, The Science of ManJ 

We give this introduction to Victor Ivanovich Nesmelov 
so than we can better appreciate the context and importance 
that he has for the history of theology and Russian Orthodox 
theology in particular. The prominent place that Berdyaev gave 
him has not been recognized by others. “Little has been written 
on Nesmelov in Russia, and almost nothing abroad.”® His¬ 
torical circumstances have had a lot to do with his obscurity. 
Seventy years of communism in Russia have been detrimental 
to the assessment of Russian theologians, especially those who 
were not well known to begin with. There are other reasons 
for his being unknown. 

Berdyaev’s third current which we referred to above is as 
important as the other two, but in terms of visibility it is the 
least known. Anthropological themes are actually a pronounced 
feature of Russian culture and philosophy. They have been 
expressed in visual arts and in literature. But as an area in 
theological thought, the problem of man has been ignored. 
Not until well into the twentieth century did the Russian emigre 
theologians begin articulating the various dimensions of Chris¬ 
tian anthropology. Nesmelov’s work in this field was ground¬ 
breaking. His approach, however, had made his writings 
somewhat inaccessible. He was equally a committed philosopher 
and Christian, a speculative thinker and a theologian. He was 
firmly rooted in two distinct worlds: idealistic philosophy and 
Patristic theology. Likewise, his epistemological suppositions 
were dual: empirical-experiential and revelatory. As such, at 
the close of the last century his work had no convenient niche. 
He was beyond the domain of traditional theology, and he was 

^Ibid. 

mid, 
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ignored by philosophers, especially those with socialist inclina¬ 
tions. Furthermore, his work stood outside the trend of Chris¬ 
tian metaphysics, established by Soloviev and developed by 
Florensky and Bulgakov. Had he been involved in sophiologicai 
thought, his name would rightly have acquired a place with 
the notables of the Russian rehgious renaissance. 

Of Victor Nesmelov’s life we know very little.® Bom in 
1863, he died, according to the most reliable sources, in 1937.*® 
After finishing the Saratov Seminary, Nesmelov enrolled at 
the Kazan Theological Academy in 1883. Four years later he 
successfully finished his studies, receiving high praise for his 
Master’s dissertation, which was published as The Dogmatic 
System of St Gregory of Nyssa}^ This extensive study has not 
lost its value. A curious fact about it is that Nesmelov was forced 
to change his conclusions about St Gregory’s theology under 
pressure from official censorship.*® 

Without a doubt Nesmelov’s sympathetic examination of 
St Gregory of Nyssa influenced his future thinking. This is seen 
in his methodology. Nesmelov admired St Gregory’s accomplish¬ 
ments in placing “Christian theology on par with intellectual 
philosophy and Christianizing classical thought.”*® Also influ¬ 
ential on Nesmelov were St Gregory’s interests in the concept 
and fate of man. St Gregory of Nyssa expressed more anthro¬ 
pological themes than other Fathers, certainly more than the 
other Cappadocians. There are in Nesmelov traces of the notion 
of apokatastasis, the final reconciliation of aU thing s with God. 
St Gregory of Nyssa was one of the prominent Church Fathers 
who held to this notion. 

®Our information about Nesmelov came from the following: G. 
Florovsky, “Introduction,” op. cit.; G. Florovsky, Puti russkago bogoslovie, 
Paris, 1981, pp. 445-51; V. Zenkovsky, A History of Russian Philosophyy 
trans. G. Kline, vol. 2, New York, 1953, pp. 560-76; N. Berdyaev, “Opyt filo- 
sofskago opravdaniya christianstva,” in Tipy^ op. cit., pp. 302-28; A. Nikolaev, 
“Bogoslovskiye trudi professora V. I. Nesmelova,** in Zhurnal Moskovskoi 
PatriarchiU 1973, No. 7, pp. 68-75. 

iWikolaev, op. cit., would have access to the most reliable date of 
death; earlier works by Florovsky and Zenkovsky stated that he died in 1920. 

i^N. Nesmelov, Dogmaticheskaya sistema Svatago Grigoriya NisskagOy 
Kazan, 1887. 

i2Nesmelov wrote a letter to Berdyaev about this, see N. Berdyaev, 
“Dukh velikago inkvizitora,” in Put, 1935, No. 49, p. 75. 

i»Nesmelov, Dogmaticheskaya, p. 623. 
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end of his life. From a recent source we learn that after the 
closing of the Theological Academy he taught at the university 
there until 1924.^^ Still at the Kazan Theological Academy, he 
acquired a reputation as lecturer and teacher, the “Kazan meta¬ 
physician.”*® At the Academy Nesmelov’s teacher and colleague, 
Benjamin A. Snegirev (1841-1889), had a decided influence 
on the younger scholar. Conforming to the philosophical thought 
prevalent in Europe at the time, Snegirev taught Nesmelov the 
“highly critical” method of philosophical investigation, “dis¬ 
missing ‘all historical forms’ of philosophy as sheer delusions” 
and describing classical metaphysics as “a medley of unscientific 
trash.”*® For Snegirev and Nesmelov, philosophical study must 
be founded on empirical experience. “The notion of an Ab¬ 
solute Ground is not within the scope or competence of philos¬ 
ophy. It belongs to the realm of faith. However, science and 
religion must be somehow correlated in ±e ultimate synthesis.”*^ 
The synthesis of faith and knowledge, of revelation and experi¬ 
ence, of theology and philosophy, remained a constant in 
Nesmelov’s works.*® Where St Gregory of Nyssa synthesized 
classical Greek philosophy with apostolic Christianity, Nesmelov 
brought together intuitions of German idealism and Orthodox 
Patristic dogmatics. 

Nesmelov’s greatest work is his two volume The Science 
of Man (Nauka o Cheloveke)}^ The first volume, subtitled 
“Attempt at a Psychological History and Critique of the Basic 
Problems of Life,” was presented to the faculty of the Kazan 
Theological Academy, in 1897, in the form of a doctoral dis¬ 
sertation. It was accepted with high praise. Nesmelov received 
the doctorate and the “Metropolitan Makary” prize for out- 
Victor Nesmelov remained in Kazan, perhaps to the very 

i^This information is supplied in the second, Russian edition of Zenkovsky, 
History, vol. 2, Paris, 1989, p. 102. 

ISA. Tuberovsky, Voskresenie Christovo^ Sergiev Posad, 1916; This 
work has a chapter devoted to Nesmelov. The actual book was inaccessible 
to us, however, we were able to consult the articles serialized before publica¬ 
tion in the journal Christianin, 1915, No. 3, p. 525. 

i^Florovsky, “Introduction.” 

mbid, 

i^Nikolaev, p. 69. 

i^We will refer to the version that was reprinted in 1971: V. Nesmelov, 
Nauka o Cheloveke, vol. 1, 3rd ed., Kazan, 1905 (hereafter, Nauka I); 
vol. 2, 2nd ed., Kazan, 1906 (hereafter Nauka II). 
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standing achievement. One of the faculty reviewers was the 
newly consecrated Bishop Antony Khrapovitski, destined to 
play a crucial role in the history of the Russian Church, espe¬ 
cially abroad after the revolution. Noted even then for his 
conservative views, Bishop Antony was most generous in his 
praise for Nesmelov. His review of the dissertation was later pub¬ 
lished as an essay in his collected works.Finding in the work 
an overly zealous criticism of previous philosophic thought. 
Bishop Antony finally acknowledged that “Nesmelov does not 
only deserve the doctoral degree. He has significantly excelled 
over the level of expectation of the doctoral dissertation; its 
value is not just a joyous occurrence but a serious event in the 
history of philosophy.”^* 

The second volume of The Science of Man appeared in 
1903. This more “theological” work was subtitled “Metaphysics 
of Life and Christian Revelation.” With the exception of some 
short reviews and a small book called Faith and Knowledge 
(Kazan, 1913), this was the end of Nesmelov’s publishing 
career.®* 

The beginning of the twentieth century was a period of 
intense theological activity in Russia. Restrictions in freedom 
of expression were lifted. Vitality and creativity, intellectual 
honesty and self-discovery were signs of life at the theological 
academies. Coming at this time, Nesmelov’s second volume of 
The Science of Man was received with enthusiasm, if only in 
certain quarters. One reviewer from the Moscow Theological 
Academy wrote that reading this second volume of The Science 
of Man, “we were struck by its originality. After the dry-as- 
bones seminary manuals, after the conventional scholastic the¬ 
ology, the book of Nesmelov appears to us as a sort of 
manifestation.”^ Nesmelov’s book was not so much a radically 
new theology; rather it represented a radically new and cou¬ 
rageous way of looking at theology. 

Noteworthy among Nesmelov’s admirers was Nicholas 

20Episkop Antonii, “Novyi opyt uchen o bogopoznanii/’ in Folnoye 
sobranie sochineniU vol. 3, Kazan, 1900, pp, 417-30. 

21/^W., p. 430. 

22Nesmelov did publish reviews of students’ essays and several articles; 
for a complete bibliography see Nikolaev, op. cit. 

®^berovsky, op. cit., p. 523. 
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Berdyaev (1874-1948). A former socialist and religious scep¬ 
tic, he began returning to the Orthodox Church after the 1905 
Revolution. Together with Dostoevsky, Khomiakov and Soloviev, 
Berdyaev credits Nesmelov among the primary sources of in¬ 
spiration in his religious re-awakening.^ In 1909 Berdyaev 
gave several public lectures on Nesmelov. These comments 
were collected in a published essay. Berdyaev saw himself in 
a philosophical position similar to Nesmelov’s. Religion and 
Christianity in particular need to address the positivistic think¬ 
ing that “the need for faith is long gone and that the religion 
of Christ has to be rejected.”^® To counter these challenges, 
the Church needs to apply new methods. Traditional theology 
actually “assists in the attack on the faith, rather than defend¬ 
ing it.”^® Just as the Golden Patristic age saw the Fathers of 
the Church “accommodate pagan wisdom” as a defense of 
Christian truth, so at this time in history we need to develop 
a “philosophical justification of faith.” Nesmelov reminds Berdy¬ 
aev of the “ancient Church teachers, in essentially presenting 
the exposition of the truth that Christ’s work is in the highest 
sense credible and not unreasonable.”^^ 

Berdyaev saw Nesraelov’s work as an auspicious begin¬ 
ning in the “emancipation” of Russian religious thought. Seeing 
in him originality, courage and profundity, Berdyaev remarks 
that Nesmelov continues in a new way the “eastern mystical 
tradition.” In some ways “he is more interesting than Soloviev: 
he may not have breadth and brilliance, but he has depth, 
integrity, originality of method and a vivid sense of Christ.”®® 
The special contribution of Nesmelov is that his is “the 
sole example of a philosophical attempt to construct a religious 
anthropology.”®® By Berdyaev’s standards, Nesmelov “clearly 
and profoundly articulated the truth of religious anthropology.”®® 
In this he was performing a most valuable service. In stressing 
and developing the Christian notion of personality {lichnost’) 

24N. Berdyaev, Samopoznaniye, Collected Works, vol. 1, Paris, 1983, 
p. 183. 

25Berdyaev, “Opyt,” op. cit., p. 302. 

mhid, 

p. 304. 

28/fe/W., p. 305. 

mbid. 

mbid., p. 326. 
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as the image of God, Nesmelov was ahle to delve into the 
meaning of salvation.®* Only in Christianity and only in the 
Church can “personal” salvation have any meaning or effect. 
Neither existentialism nor pantheism, nor any other “ism,” can 
delineate the complex relationship that man has with God. 
“Contemporary man thinks that in pantheism his personality 
win be saved, that humanity will find comprehensive meaning 
there, that freedom and other good things will be there; and 
he further thinks that in Christianity personality is subjugated, 
freedom does not exist and humanity is degraded. What a strange 
aberration! In reality the contrary is true.”®* Berdyaev’s words, 
as indeed Nesmelov’s book, ring with prophetic urgency. Seventy 
years of utopian “isms” in Russia have illustrated the depravity 
of human life when Christian anthropology is replaced by the 
socialist-materialist kind. 

The two volumes of The Science of Man are an integral 
composition. The work is rigorous and circumspect. Fr Georges 
Florovsky would remark, in his Ways of Russian Theology, that 
“Nesmelov’s system does not succeed precisely as a system.”®® 
However, this view is challenged by both Berdyaev and Fr Vasily 
Zenkovsky. The latter states that though there is some super¬ 
ficial excess in Nesmelov’s system, “all this pales to insignificance 
in the light of his general construction.”®^ Systematically ap¬ 
proached, systematically constructed, Nesmelov’s processes of 
philosophical synthesis are carefuUy deduced. All of the in¬ 
dividual issues reflect the comprehensive goal of presenting a 
valid Christian theology of man and salvation. As such all of 
the individual issues are in tune with the historic manifestations 
of the Church’s life. Not one of his major conclusions can be 
rejected on the basis of lack of fidelity to Orthodox tradition. 
To paraphrase Berdyaev, Nesmelov’s s 5 rstem is special not in 


s^Nesmelov uses the word “lichnosf” to designate what we could call 
“person” or “personality.” We will use the latter more. Sometimes “per¬ 
sonal identity” is also used to denote the same concept. Theologically the 
term “hypostasis” of man is used, also referring to one’s lichnost’ or per¬ 
sonality. 

Berdyaev, “Opyt,” op. cit, p. 327. 
ssplorovsky, PutU op. cit., p. 450. 

^Zenkovsky, History, op. cit., p. 576. 
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its novelty but in its being “eternal” in renewed commitment to 
the truth.®® 

The subject of man as an independent part of theology 
is quite recent. During the first millennium, the Church dealt 
with problems and definitions regarding the Trinity, Christ, 
knowledge of God, revelation, etc. Anthropological concerns 
were sometimes quite pronounced, e.g., St Gregory of Nyssa, 
but they were never looked at independently of the other issues. 
As Vladimir Lossky stated, “I must admit that until now I have 
not found what one might call an elaborate doctrine of the 
human person in patristic theology.”®* The very word anthro¬ 
pology, in the technical sense, is rather recent. As far as Chris¬ 
tian anthropology is concerned, we can safely say that this is 
a twentieth century phenomenon. For Orthodox Christian an¬ 
thropology we could justifiably rank Nesmelov as one of the 
“fathers” of this field. 

Christian anthropology, like the other theological discip¬ 
lines, arose out of the need for the Church to address human 
notions that come into being independent of the life of the 
Church. Philosophical suppositions from the time of the En¬ 
lightenment have placed more and more emphasis on man 
being the only subject that can be accepted as the “given” or 
“known.” Man has become both the subject and object of his 
own inquiry. This empirical approach was completely adopted 
by Nesmelov. “For man there exists no other question in the 
whole world except himself.”®^ In a sense, this supposition dic¬ 
tates the philosophical subject of study and its methodology. 

“In theology, two approaches are possible: from above or 
from below, from God or from man, from revelation or from 
experience. Traditional patristics and scholasticism take the 
former approach, ‘new theology’ takes the latter.”®® Both methods 
are legitimate, both are meaningful and both ultimately come 
to the same conclusions. What is important is that we arrive 
at those conclusions in a manner that is philosophically valid 
and psychologically beneficial. What about revelation? The com- 

®*Berdyaev, “Opyt,” op. cit., p. 328. 

®6V. Lossky, “The Theological Notion of the Human Person,” in In 
the Image and Likeness of God., ed., J. Erickson, New York, 1974, p. 112. 
^tNauka I, p. 241. 
sspiorovsky, Puti, op. cit, p. 445. 
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plete harmony that will be achieved between knowledge and 
faith is due to the fact that the Bible also is “philosophically 
valid and psychologically beneficial!” Revelation is the Word 
of God and the Word a^ut God. “And in Revelation the des¬ 
tiny of man is revealed.”®® The more that we understand and 
appreciate the Sacred Scripture, the more we come to under¬ 
stand ourselves and our sublime destiny. 

The Science of Man begins with man, with his basic aware¬ 
ness of himself and the world around him. This basic aware¬ 
ness is consciousness, “the most obvious and mysterious feature 
of our minds.”^ According to Nesmelov, all “psychological 
occurrences can exist only in some form of consciousness, and 
the entire psychological realm of activity is only the realm of 
consciousness.”** All that we can know, experience and believe 
is rooted in our consciousness. Everything in our world, that 
we can have knowledge of, must be the subject of our 
consciousness. 

Zenkovsky attributes Nesmelov’s debt to “pure empiricism 
of the British type and the ‘psychology of consciousness’ of 
German philosophy.”*^ Consciousness as a psychological con¬ 
cept, distinct from mind and/or soul, was studied by the English 
philosopher John Locke (1632-1704).*® For Locke and others 
“nothing was more essential to the mind than consciousness, 
and more particularly self-consciousness.”** Nesmelov elaborates 
on this notion of consciousness. Quoting his mentor Snegirev, 
he states that consciousness is “an uninterrupted activity in the 
duration of life, even in sleep, in fainting, etc.; the interruption 
of this activity would terminate the life of the soul.”** Because 
consciousness is our “highest” mental activity, it is in our 
consciousness that we are most aware of our spiritual condi- 

8®G. Florovsky, “Revelation, Philosophy, and Theology,” in Creation 
and Redemption, vol. 3 of Collected Works, Belmont, MA, 1976, p. 25. 

^^The Oxford Companion to the Mind, cd. R. Gregory, New York, 
1987, p. 160. 

^^Nauka I, p. >14. 

^Zenkovsky, History, op. cit., p. 562. 

“^^Nesmelov quotes Locke and frequently quotes German philosophers. 
Interestingly, the agnostic thinker Feuerbach was influential, as Nesmelov 
directly admits, although his conclusions were diametrically opposed to 
Feuerbach’s. 

^H)xford Companion, op. cit., p. 162. 

^Nauka I, p. 19. 
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tion. It is, in fact, in our consciousness that we “discover” 
spiritual life, for there also we “discover” God. Nesmelov would 
assert that spiritual activity is “not a dark copy of some activity 
or dead symbols in some secret recess of the soul,” but a manifes¬ 
tation in our consciousness “as a living formation in our psy¬ 
chological development.”^® 

All philosophy grows out of “the basis of our self-conscious¬ 
ness,” and all philosophical questions and answers are based 
only on the observations and study of “the living facts of man’s 
consciousness.”^’^ Since philosophy leads us to truth, and truth 
is God, we see just how consciousness is the uniquely human 
arena where we simultaneously encounter God and our true 
being. “All representations and concepts of God without ques¬ 
tion arise in man himself. God Himself cannot place into man’s 
consciousness a complete apprehension of Himself, because that 
apprehension, being not-from-man, can never become the con¬ 
tent of man’s thought.”^® Revelation, according to Nesmelov, 
is divinely inspired, but it is the supreme human expression of 
the reality of God and spirit in man’s consciousness and in the 
history of consciousness. 

There is, however, a dilemma. The activity of human 
consciousness produces a paradox of human existence. This is 
a fundamental point in Nesmelov's philosophy, and its im¬ 
plications are widespread. In man’s self-consciousness he comes 
face to face with the enigma of his inner contradiction. Con¬ 
sciousness reveals to man simultaneously both what he is to 
be and what he is in reality. What he is in reality, in this world, 
is not what he is to be according to his spiritual nature. By 
virtue of our existence, consciousness leads us to this puzzling 
and inescapable contradiction. We see our lives in an ideal- 
spiritual state, even though we cannot humanly achieve it. 

“Why, exactly, is man inevitably conscious of himself as 
being something which he is not?”^® This product of conscious¬ 
ness is a condition of our fallen state. This is the condition of 
man. Consciousness cannot but produce this intuition, that we 
are something that we don’t want to be, and what we want to 

mbid., p. 20. 

*mid., p. 300. 

*^lbid,, p. 248. 

*mid., p. 200. 
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be we are not. “By the very nature of his personality man 
imagines himself as unconditional essence, whereas he is ac¬ 
tually a simple thing of the physical world. He exists, it would 
seem, only to reflect the real opposition of the conditional and 
unconditional within himself.”*® The manifestation of this inner 
contradiction or paradox is a source of extraordinary conflict 
and tension. The “process of consciousness is in its nature the 
process of chaos.”®‘ We recognize that when we use that precious 
function of consciousness, we are confronted with the tragic 
fact of our existence: we are hopelessly doomed to live a life 
of uninterrupted frustration and despair. “Man caimot free him¬ 
self from the consciousness of an ideal being, yet he can be 
conscious of it and conceive it only as inaccessible to him. There¬ 
fore, in conceiving ideal uncon^tioned being, man is neces¬ 
sarily aware both that its reflection in himself is real, and that 
it does not itself belong to him.”*® 

The realization of this contradiction in man’s conscious¬ 
ness is unsettling. Indeed, many of the problems of modern 
life result from an inability to sensibly overcome the contradic¬ 
tion. Our consciousness leads us to the dilemma which forces 
us to find a way out. Dismissing Christianity and other religious 
forms as antiquated, man turns to various, often fatal, delusions: 
hedonism, solipsism, egoism, materialism, nihilism, anarchism. 
With blind faith and eagerness, people respond to these with 
passionate intensity, usually surpassing whatever religious con¬ 
victions remain in a given society. What we forget and what 
Nesmelov reminds us is that our consciousness leads us not only 
to contradiction. In, and we could even say because of, that 
contradiction, our consciousness also leads us to God. 

Nesmelov’s thought develops in his elucidation of man’s 
personality (lichnosf).^ This is directly related to our self- 

mbid., p. 246. 

si/fcW., p. 27. 
p. 245. 

®®“Lichno8t”’—see note 31 above. For theological background on this 
issue see: J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, New York, 1979, esp. 
chapter 11, “Man,” pp. 138-49; V, Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the 
Eastern Church, London, 1968, chapters S & 6, pp. 91-134; L. Thunberg, 
“The Human Person as Image of God—Eastern Christianity,” in Christian 
Spirituality, Origins to the Twelfth Century, ed. B. McGinn, J. Meyendorff, 
New York, 1986, pp. 291-309. ! 
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consciousness. “Man is never conscious of himself as a phenom¬ 
enon of consciousness, he is conscious of his ‘self as subsistence, 
in the metaphysical sense of the word.”®^ Man is conscious of 
his being, his existence, his person (or personahty). In “his 
inner nature man is just what he consciously realizes about 
himself, that he is a free-thinking existence unto itself: a sub- 
sistent personality.”®® Our uniqueness is our personality, it is 
what makes us individuals, no two people ever being exactly 
alike. Personality defines us; as being alive (existence) and the 
manner in which we are alive (subsistence). It is the conscious 
intuition that “I am," and also the apprehension that it is “I” 
who is thinking that. As John Locke stated, “personal identity 
consists in the identity of consciousness.”®® 

Our personality retains its special qualities, we would say 
“divine qualities,” no matter what philosophical-moral direc¬ 
tion one may take. Unfortunately, we often confine our per¬ 
sonal identity within itself. Because we can intellectually make 
false choices, we can deny the existence of God. By denying 
His existence we easily arrive at denying the personal existence 
of other people. They become non-persons, entities of no value. 
This is a horrible state of spiritual blindness. Jesus Christ repu¬ 
diates this constantly, e.g., the Good Samaritan (Lk 10:29-37), 
the rich man and Lazarus (Lk 16:19-31), the story of the Last 
Judgment (Mt 25:31-46). This philosophical delusion con¬ 
sists in the inability to recognize that our personal identity 
(= personal existence) is conditional upon the Unconditioned 
Person of God. Man “is conscious of his own personality as 
a real image of the perfect Person, Whose being coincides with 
his consciousness.”®^ 

Our conscious realization of our subsistence is two-fold. 
There is, on the one hand, yearning for the unconditional, for 
freedom, for love, for purity, for creativity, for God. And, on 
the other hand, there is the actual reality of our life, emotional 
paralysis, slavery, anger, defilement, stagnation, death. The 
“not-I” of our yearning is confronted with the “I” that is 
actual. But both “not-I” and “I” are part of our personality. 

^Nauka I, p. 202. 

ss/i)»W., p. 213. 

s*J. Locke quoted in Oxford Companion, op. cit., p. 612. 

’^’’Nauka I, p. 247. 
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In its consciousness our personality reveals both the Uncon¬ 
ditioned and conditioned forms of existence. That fact of con¬ 
sciousness is the only unconditional given of our existence, and 
we cannot afford to ignore it. 

If we can have any thoughts, any idea, any imagination, 
it must come from our primary conscious thou^ts, ideas and 
imaginations. “Man does not assume the objective existence of 
an ideal world; he is directly conscious of the actual existence 
of two worlds in himself, the sensory and the supersensory, the 
physical and the spiritual... He has direct knowledge of super- 
sensory being, for he is conscious of himself only in the super- 
sensory content of his personality.”®® Our personality wiU never 
have any real purpose or meaning if it rejects its conscious 
intuition of its supersensory content. 

Nesmelov’s thinking follows this pattern: “I” know of 
myself only that I am conscious, that I am conscious of myself 
as a person, and that I am conscious of the contradiction in¬ 
herent in my personality. My personality yearns for another 
Person; at the same time, I do not see tihat Person but I am 
filled with hunger and desire. I can remain alone in this latter 
world and ultimately die, or I can accept the fact of existence 
that my person is because of the other Person, and seek Him. 

In the idea of God man’s consciousness realizes the 
actual existence of the living Person, possessing the 
power of an unconditional cause and the dignity 
of an authentic purpose. In this consciousness is the 
entire content of the idea of Grod, and this content 
is the only content of man’s ability to know God.®* 

As a person, as one attempting to understand what that person 
is, man turns, with all of the conviction that he can gather, 
to his conscious intuition of the Unconditioned Person. 

How is it that man’s personality, in its finite and condi¬ 
tional state, seeking its own identity, comes to the intuition of 
the Unconditioned Personal God? Neither pure logic nor psy¬ 
chology would automatically lead to God without an inherent 

M/Wrf., p. 262. 
mbid., p. 253. 
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element of man’s personality that would point to such a Person. 
How does the idea of God originate in man? It is “actually 
given to man, not from somewhere outside of himself, as an 
idea of God, but it is reahzed factually as an object in his 
nature as a living person in the image of God.”®® This is an 
important point for Nesmelov. Both ingenuity and faithfulness 
to Orthodox tradition mark his development of thought here. 

Man as being in God’s image is original to the first chapter 
of Genesis (Gen 1:26-27). God creates man in His “image and 
likeness.” This is the single most important fact of Christian 
anthropology. This is “the charter statement of human dignity 
and equality of all men, women and children in the sight of 
God.”®* 


The patristic conception of the image of God in 
man is of uncommon significance for historical theol¬ 
ogy, because it enters so intimately into—in fact, some¬ 
times determines—the anthropology of the Fathers, 
their vision of man as privileged in paradise, as dis¬ 
figured by sin, as restored through Christ. This is 
especially true of the Greek Fathers, with their em¬ 
phasis on divinization, their insistence that God be¬ 
came man to make men gods.®* 

In the Patristic tradition a distinction is made between 
image and likeness.®* This distinction is not maintained con¬ 
sistently in Orthodox teaching, although sometimes the implica¬ 
tions of the distinction are conveyed in different words and 
concepts.®* Nesmelov does not make anything of the distinc¬ 
tion. He does, however, deal at length with another problem 
which also occupies a significant place in historical theology: 
What is the image of God in man? Is it soul, spirit, body, or a 


eoibid., p. 256. 

61A. DiLella, commentary in The Wisdom of Ben Sira (Anchor Bible), 
New York, 1987, p. 282. 

®2\v. Burghardt, The Image of God in Man According to Cyril of 
Alexandria, Woodstock, MD, 1957, p. viii. 

the distinction between “image” and “likeness,” see Thunberg, 
“Human Person,” op. cit. 

®4Lossky, Mystical Theology, op. cit., pp. 114 ff. 
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blend of all three? Patristic sources do not give us a convenient 
answer. 

If we try to find in the Fathers a clear definition of 
what it is in man which corresponds to the divine 
image, we run the risk of losing ourselves amidst vary¬ 
ing assertions, which though not contradictory, cannot 
be applied to any one part of human nature.*® 

The prevailing position of the Fathers is reflected in tradi¬ 
tional Orthodox dogmatic textbooks. Metropolitan Makary 
(Bulgakov) of Moscow, in his Handbook of Orthodox Dogmatic 
Theology (1898), states the following: 

In what does God’s image consist? God by His nature 
is pure Spirit, not confined by any body, not in con¬ 
tact with any [physical] thing. Therefore God’s image 
is to be found not in man’s body, but in his immaterial 
soul.** 

While Scripture does not give us any conclusive anwer to this 
problem, most of the Fathers did hold to the above view. How¬ 
ever, there were some significant exceptions. In “St Irenaeus, 
St Gregory of Nyssa and St Gregory Palamas not only the soul, 
but also the body of man shares in the character of the image, 
being created in the image of God.”®^ St Gregory Palamas em¬ 
phasized the importance and goodness of the body. For this 
reason man is higher than the angels. And for this reason God’s 
awesome condescension to humanity took place. The Word 
became incarnate “to honor the flesh, even this mortal 

flesh_”** The soul and body are united in an “ontologically 

comprehensive” manner. 


«5/6W., p. 115. 

Archbishop Makary (Bulgakov), Rukovodstvo k izucheniu Christi- 
anskago, Pravoslavnago-dogmaticheskago Bogosloviyoy Moscow, 1898, p. 102; 
see also, in English, M. Pomazansky, Orthodox Dogmatic Theology, Platina, 
CA, 1984. 

®n^sky, Mystical Theology, op, cit., p. 116. 

Gregory Palamas, quoted in J. Meyendorff, A Study of Gregory 
Palamas, London, 1964, p. 142. 
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The soul has by nature such a link of love with its 
body that it never wants to leave it, and would never 
leave it unless forced to do so by some great illness, 
or by some wound coming from outside.*® 

Nesmelov’s conception of the image of God in man fol¬ 
lows this thinking. 

The point of the matter is this: man’s person is not 
some kind of accidental guest in the material dwelling 
of the physical organism; it is connected with the 
material organism in a complex unity of man’s nature 
in the indivisible unity of man’s life.”* 

The “complex unity” of man’s personality, which is the 
image of God, does not involve a conversion of soul into body. 
Nor does it mean automatic sanctification of the flesh. Man’s 
personality, God’s image in man, makes man what he is. For 
Nesmelov there is no alternative to the problem of God’s image 
in man, because his approaches, philosophical and theological, 
both lead him to the same conclusion. “Science and the Bible 
both know that man is not a spirit, temporarily placed in the 
prison of the body, but a spirit which, from the beginning, is 
actualized in the conditions of material existence.”” We will 
see that the New Testament events of Crucifixion and Resur¬ 
rection directly corroborate this concept of God’s image in man. 

Man’s consciousness will always bring him to the contra¬ 
diction of life. Man can never exist apart from the material and 
physical conditions of this world. Likewise, he cannot live 
without the realization that he is a person only by virtue of 
the eternal Person that is God. Our inherent image of God 
is rooted in our personality, which in turn is rooted in our 
consciousness of being man—flesh and spirit, body and soul. 
Like our being, our personality is created by God. So too is 
the image of God. Fr Florovsky put it this way: “Whatever 
description may be given to the ‘image of God’ in man, it is 
a characteristic moment of his created nature—it is created. It 

mbid. 

’’Wauka I, p. 243. 

imauka, 11, p. 274. 
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is a ‘likeness,’ a mirroring.”” Our aspiration for divinity is not 
Divinity itself. 

This passage from The Science of Man summarizes some 
of the preceding discussion: 

Existing in the character of personality and at the 
same time necessarily connected mechanically by ex¬ 
ternal conditions in the quality of an ordinary thing 
in the material world, man is not an unconditional 
being, but objectively expresses in himself the actual 
connection of a conditional and an unconditional 
being. Therefore, not knowing any other world but the 
present one, he authentically knows of the existence 
of a different being, other than the conditional, inas¬ 
much as he in himself objectively expresses a dual 
being—conditional and unconditional. If the enigmatic 
fact of this [contradictory] expression did not negate 
itself in quasi-scientific explanations, but rather was 
explained as any other mysterious fact of life, science 
would undoubtedly have come long ago to the Biblical 
teaching of man’s creation in the image of God. This is 
because the existence of man as the real image of 
Unconditional Essence can be clearly and scien¬ 
tifically established independently of the Bible, based 
only on psychological analysis of the nature and con¬ 
tent of man’s personality. We would turn to the Bible 
not to acquire just any facts, but to find there explana¬ 
tions of the actual fact. The objective existence of God, 
and the authentic knowledge of EUs nature are di¬ 
rectly given to man by virtue of his actual existence 
and the natural content of his own personality. How¬ 
ever, why and how it is possible that in conditional 
being man’s personality is the real image of God, 
this we do not know and cannot know. Even the Bible 
tells us only that the creation of man was the act of 
God’s wiU.” 

^^lorovsky, “Creation and Creaturehood,” in Creation and Redemption, 
op. cit, p. 73. 

’’^Nauka I, pp. 264-5. 
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The concluding point in this passage speaks of the role of 
faith. We will simply note here that for him faith is the as¬ 
sertion of the “possible” as “actual.” Therefore, “knowledge is 
strictly speaking faith, not faith in general, but faith in the 
highest degree of being grounded.”^^ This “knowledge in faith” 
is beyond logical proof. Conventional logic cannot be applied 
here. But this does not compromise the truth of faith. In fact 
that truth can only be known outside of proof. 

“Man exists as a person because he is the image of Un¬ 
conditional Essence, and, conversely, he is the image of un¬ 
conditional Essence because he exists as person.’”^® This con¬ 
clusion is also the overall theme of the first volume of The Science 
of Man. Now that the course is set before us and the distant 
goal is defined, we ask “How do we get from here to There?” 
What does it mean to be in the image of God? Turning to the 
second volume of The Science of Man. we find the answer to 
both questions: Christianity. This volume is a remarkable ex¬ 
position of Christianity as the “faith of truth.”^® 

Christianity is the only faith that adequately responds to 
the condition of man. Its power lies in being both fresh and 
intrinsically rooted in universal religious consciousness. There 
are many forms of religious expression. Christianity is unique 
in being always relevant and comprehensive. It appeals to those 
seeking something “new” and equally to those comfortable with 
the “old.” When “Christianity announced to the pagan world 
that the revelation of God’s kingdom requires a transforma¬ 
tion of man’s life, which is a transformation of his very nature, 
it appeared to the world as something completely new (Acts 
17:18-20).’”^’^ Yet in “the teachings about salvation, Chris¬ 
tianity seemingly speaks of that which every religion describes.”” 

No discussion of Christianity could avoid the subject of 
sin, and that means the problem of evil in the world. Nesmelov 
devotes a major portion of his second volume to this problem. 
His discussion is again connected to the contradictory duality 
of life. “The world is God’s revelation, yet it does not fulfill 

■^nbid., p. 103. 

75/Wrf., p. 220. 

'^^Nauka II, p. 3. 

77/5W., p. 46. 
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God’s revelation.”^* This paradox is due in great measure to 
the reality of evil. To deny the existence and power of evU, 
according to Nesmelov, is both foolish and fatal. Christ alone 
provides us with the means to overcome evil. In an interesting 
phrase, Nesmelov considers Christianity as “the possibility and 
reality of a spiritual ministry of evil.”*® 

The “ministry of evil” is the process of recovery after the 
fall. “The fact of evil is identical with the fact of the fall.”” 
The fact of the fall is an ever-present element of our conscious¬ 
ness. Not only our religious-dogmatic propositions, but our con¬ 
sciousness, with its sense of “moral guilt,” brings out our tragic 
condition as those who forsake God.“ 

Nesmelov’s interpretation of original sin is quite imagina¬ 
tive. What brought evil into the world? Actually the Bible does 
not directly answer that question. Since they are not “philo¬ 
sophical documents” the Holy Scriptures do not answer the 
question, “Why did the Creator make a world in which evil 
is possible?”*® Did God “know” that Adam and Eve would 
commit that first sin? Nesmelov never postulates that God 
created evil or that He created man to live in the bondage of 
sin. But he does not think that our forefathers are to be too 
harshly blamed. In a way, he says, that original sin was an 
“unfortunate mistake.”” 

The essence of original sin, according to Nesmelov, lay in 
the fact that it changed the nature of man’s relationship with 
the world. Before the fall, man was not at odds with himself 
or the world. He saw nature around him and had only to ful¬ 
fill “his task in the divine will, giving names to the animals, 
i.e., learning about them in the natural order and in this way 
discovering the creative will and thought of the One Creator 
of the world.”*® The quality of man’s creative activity was un¬ 
imaginably excellent because it was “regulated” by a condition 
which is now lost: complete freedom. 

79/Wrf., p. 211. 
mbid. 

»mid., p. 215. 
mbid., p. 214. 
mbid., p. 235. 

^Ibid., p. 242. 

M/Md., 219. 
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Freedom is an important theme in Christian anthropology.*® 
Creativity and freedom go together like heat and fire. Cre¬ 
ativity, which is our God-given task, i.e., how the image of God 
in us is made manifest, cannot exist where there is no free¬ 
dom. However, as Nesraelov develops his study, he shows that 
this all-important quality is also a condition that makes evil 
possible. Evil could not exist without freedom.®’^ Here we are 
again at the crossroads of contradiction. God created us for 
creativity in freedom, and this same condition has made evil 
possible! The limitations of our reasoning make it finally im¬ 
possible for us to comprehend why God did this; it is a con¬ 
tradiction that we must simply accept. Fortunately for us things 
do not end there. 

The Divine Mind, in thinking of the idea of the world 
and contemplating its actuality, simultaneously under¬ 
stood that not only would evil appear and exist, but 
that there would be also an actual realization of the 
pre-eternal idea of existence.** In other words, from 
eternity God “knew” that regardless of what may 
happen in creation, there would be a Savior to lead 
us to know the “manifold wisdom of God” (Eph 
3:10). 

Man’s sin did bring about much harm to himself and 
to the world. God Himself was not affected. Nesmelov states 
that original sin was not just transgression of God’s command¬ 
ment. God did not forbid eating the fruit of the tree of knowl¬ 
edge of good and evil merely to discipline man. Rather this was 
to engender ‘a moral cultivation of man’s will, which was meant 
for his personal well-being.”*® That Adam and Eve wanted 
to be God-like, that they wanted to know “good and evil” 
(Gen 3:5), should not be looked at as evil in itself. “Indeed, 
they desired to achieve the divine understanding of good and 
evil, and in this desire there is nothing sinful.”*® Furthermore, 

*®See J. Meyendorff, Byzantine Theology, op. cit., pp. 176-78. 

»mauka II, p. 237. 
mbid., p. 238. 
mbid., p. 249. 
soibid., p. 251. 
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the “transgression against God’s commandment was without 
deliberate forethought to commit transgression.’’®* The con¬ 
sequences of the fall were not due to the actual eating of the 
forbidden fruit, but to the fact that man’s relationship with God 
and with nature changed. 

Not realizing what they were doing, our ancestors ate 
the fruit of that tree, thinking that they would acquire 
special magical powers that would give them knowl¬ 
edge of good and evil. They desired that their already 
exalted position in creation should depend not on the 
free-willed development of their personal spiritual 
[creative] powers, but rather on their physical eating 
of mysterious fruits. In other words, they in essence 
desired that their lives and fate should not be sub¬ 
ject to their own determination but should be con¬ 
tingent on material principles.*® 

With his sinning, man “feU” into the material world and 
became a “puppet.” From now on, man is no longer controlled 
by freely inspired creative impulses but by forces he cannot un¬ 
derstand. After the fall man begins to ascribe “superstitious” 
powers to dead-material things. We “voluntarily destroyed that 
cosmic significance which we could have and should have had 
by virtue of our spiritual nature.”*® 

Original sin did not introduce us into the material world; 
we were placed there by the Creator Himself. But the sin did 
drastically change our position in that world. Nesmelov held 
to the view that prior to the fall man could have lived forever.®* 
Because of his sin man is compelled to live by material- 
mechanical laws which were not meant to apply to him. Death 
“did not come upon people as punishment from God for sin; 
it came to them automatically as the natural and necessary 
consequence of the transgression which they committed.”*® The 
“new world” which man entered because of sin “God did not 

vtlbid. 

mbid., p. 252. 

^Ibid., p. 256. 

“/Wd., p. 257. 
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create or wish to create. It exists not by virtue of God’s cre¬ 
ative will, but by the mechanical forces of material nature. The 
world that God actually created has been destroyed by man’s 
transgression.”®® 

The change that did occur in the world was not a change 
of its essence. In Romans 8:20 we read that “creation was sub¬ 
ject to futility,” Nesmelov takes this to mean that the world 
was not changed in its being, but in its divinely appointed 
becoming. The intrinsic cosmological-anthropological unity 
between creation and man was disrupted. Man’s nature, his 
being in God’s image, had a direct relationship to creation. In 
the fall man’s nature does not change, as the nature of creation 
does not change, but the relation between man and creation 
changes. 

Man did not loose his mind, his feelings, his free will; 
neither did he change in the constitution of his nature, 
with which he was created in wisdom by God’s will. 

And yet at the same time he did become a different 
man, because his fall produced in him the fatal con¬ 
tradiction between flesh and spirit which, as the actual 
law of fallen nature, subjected him to the material law 
of sin (Rom 7:18-23, 8:5-8; Gal 5:17).®^ 

The fall made man incapable of sustaining the spiritual 
strength which previously enabled him to behold and enjoy God. 
Those feelings which before produced spiritual ecstasy, have 
now become “religious fear,” What man used to desire he now 
avoids. At the same time, the non-religious inclinations, which 
man did not know or fear, have become harmful. Temptations, 
conflicts, fear, etc., these are now the common experiences of 
human life. 

According to Nesmelov, the pre-fall and post-fall condi¬ 
tions of man differ only in attributes, not in essence. The actual 
anthropology remains the same. Being in God’s image, man 
was unique in the created order. He was the “crown of crea¬ 
tion,” to borrow St Gregory of Nyssa’s imagery. Man’s task in 

96/Wrf. 
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creation was to preserve his position in a creative endeavor to¬ 
ward spiritual, intellectual and physical fulfillment. Man was to 
use but not abuse nature. He was called to understand the world, 
not to distort it. His free-willed actions were to complement 
God’s will; man was to integrate himself and nature into an 
eternal destiny of life in God. 

Immortality was God’s insurance that man would retain 
his supreme position in the created order. Man’s mistake was 
part deception, part ignorance, and part willful pride. He sinned 
not by temptations of the flesh, but rather by a spiritual tempta¬ 
tion to be God-like without ^d. Since he was in the image 
of God, he in effect committed spiritual suicide. His relation 
with the world was radically altered because he, thinking to 
find spiritual knowledge in material things, is now constantly 
deluded by a superstitious relationship with the world. His 
spiritual nature is reduced to mysterious yearnings and fear, 
since ignorance and blindness lead him, rather than knowledge 
and light. Because of the fall man can no longer “establish within 
himself the normal relationship between material things and 
his personality.”®* 

In assessing the nature of man’s life after the fall, Nes- 
melov makes two interesting observations: regarding the spiritual 
implications of our physical weU-being, and the role of culture 
in our lives. Though he does not develop these notions in great 
detail, they are original and have relevance for our understand¬ 
ing of Christian anthropology. 

After the fall man has to regain his true purpose and 
dignity through a process of moral renewal. This process in¬ 
volves man’s personality in its entirety. Somewhat contrary to 
the ascetic injunctions to mortify the flesh, Nesmelov indicates 
that the wholeness of the flesh can also be beneficial. The weU- 
being of the body does not prevent the soul from attaining 
spiritual health. Man needs to consider what is good for his 
entire being, for the whole person. This idea, not much dis¬ 
cussed in Orthodox theology, needs to be re-evaluated. As¬ 
ceticism will always have an important place in true Chris¬ 
tianity. But it is the end of asceticism that is important, not 
the means. Ascetical effort needs to be made in the context of 


^Ibid., p. 261. 
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salvation, that is, in the context of becoming sanctified. Salva¬ 
tion involves the whole man. In this light, efforts to reconcile 
modern medicine and traditional Christianity would be well 
served by a serious consideration of Nesmelov’s anthropology. 

Another interesting observation concerns the relevance of 
culture. Defined not only as artistic creativity (music, paint¬ 
ing, etc.) but also, especially, as customs, traditions, and popular 
expressions of belief, culture affects all dimensions of life. As 
a consequence of original sin man has a new relation with life, 
wherein cultural activity is “essentially subordinated to the laws 
of the world, which implies the necessity of using the forces 
of nature for physical existence.’’^ Culture and cultural expres¬ 
sions do not, in themselves, have any inherent spiritual value. 

In this [cultural] activity there is not, and cannot be, 
any room for a moral relationship to nature; [there¬ 
fore] it would be an obvious mistake to give cultural 
activity a religious sanction. But it would be no less 
mistaken to reject this activity in the name of the 
religious basis of life, for it results not from man’s 
desire to deny the truth of the religious world-view, 
but solely from his desire to preserve his life and to 
avoid involuntary suffering.^®" 

This evaluation of culture provides us with a balanced 
approach in dealing with certain issues. Religion and culture 
are so intertwined that it is often impossible to separate them. 
Religious faith naturally appropriates and condones certain 
purely non-religious activities, to serve a spiritual purpose. Often 
the process of appropriation is conditioned by time, place, 
society, and social attitudes. Much of what we accept as religious 
fundamentalism, in any Christian group, is actually cultural 
affectation and not religion at all. 

Nesmelov regards the Bible as the story of what happened 
to man after original sin. Jesus Christ is the conclusion of that 
story. Biblical history illustrates the agonizing process of man’s 

99Zenkovsky, History, op. cit., p. 567. 

^^Nauka II, p. 260. 
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search for victory over death. The history of salvation is not 
“the hope for eternity, but the hope of salvation from death.”*®* 
In his sin man’s appointed destiny has been altered, his per¬ 
sonality has been deformed. Death has subjected hmnanity to 
fear and bondage. Nesmelov reminds us that death’s triumph was 
precisely that it destroyed all of man, his personality. When 
death came, man died, “not just his soul or just his body, but 
all of man.”*®* The Old Testament affirms that in death man’s 
being expires. There are intimations of resurrection, but death’s 
finality is certain. 

The faU not only brought death to man. His relationship 
with the material world was altered. This relationship could 
not be restored to the original by merely “escaping” from the 
world. Rather a re-formation of relation between man and life 
was needed, a return to what is valid from what is false. Thus 
Jesus Christ liberates from fear of death and is also “the Savior 
from unauthentic life.”*®® The abnormal relationship between 
man and the world is made right. The superstitious-magical 
“veneration” of matter is unmasked by Christ as a delusion. It 
is here that the role of asceticism has its value. Jesus teaches 
us to realize that even if we “gain the whole world” we can 
still lose our life (Lk 9:25). “Man has to realize that his soul 
is not just his own. Because it possesses unconditional value, it 
is immeasurably greater than the entire world. Only man can 
glorify God in this world, only he can reveal God’s kingdom.”*®* 
Salvation in Jesus Christ is not a “system.” It is not just 
ethics, doctrine or worship. Christian salvation is “a living 
consciousness of moral powers and needs of the soul, and it is 
therefore completely acceptable to those people who in their 
depths thirst for God’s truth.”*®® Christian salvation is a direct 
and pure means of connecting man to God. It is existential in 
the sense that salvation relates God to man and man to God 
solely on the basis of their existence. We are very much con¬ 
cerned with existence and not justification in moral or juridical 
terms. The dogma of salvation is “not a juridical victory” but 

loi/Wrf., p. 275. ■ 
p. 274. 
p. 285. 
iM/Wd., p. 294, 

108/Wd., p. 319. 
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rather an “accomplishment in the crucifixion.”'®® The voluntary 
death of Jesus Christ makes righteousness an achievable goal 
for humanity. “In the present conditions of man’s life, the actual 
achievement of overcoming sin is established not in the ac¬ 
complishment of man’s moral life, but only on the basis of the 
righteous death [of Christ] on behalf of the truth of moral 
life”io7 Nesmelov stresses repeatedly that any juridical inter¬ 
pretation of Christ’s saving death robs it of significance. Jesus’ 
function as Savior and Redeemer is primarily revealed in His 
role as Creator, not Judge.'®® Salvation is made possible be¬ 
cause the Creator of the world comes (again) to “recreate” the 
world. In order to do so, He must first submit to blameless 
condemnation and death for the sake of righteousness. Only 
Jesus, the Word of God, can do that, in His incarnation. The 
cross is the fiat that becomes “God’s new creation of man (2 
Cor 5:17), or we could say a new birth of man, the righteous 
birth from God Himself (Jn 3:3).”'®® 

The crucifixion and resurrection are viewed by Nesmelov 
as separate themes. He feels that the crucifixion by itself could 
have been enough to save man."® It has more impact on our 
lives in the immediate, present condition. The righteous death 
of the Son of God “sanctified” death. It made that horrible 
condition of nothingness capable of being an abode of righteous¬ 
ness and purity. The crucifixion made “new life” possible be¬ 
cause it made death a condition of life, not the end of life but 
another part of it. But if the crucifixion of our Lord made new 
life possible. His resurrection has made new life universally 
accessible. Furthermore, Christ’s resurrection shows for all time 
that man can live the authentic life again as a personality. Death’s 
terror was in the annihilation of the person. The resurrection 
is the personal victory over death which makes it possible for 
us personally to be freed from death. The immortality of 
the soul would not be victory over death, not for man at any 
rate. “The depth of life’s meaning lies not in the eternity of the 
soul but only in man’s resurrection from the dead.”"' 

^mbid., p. 326. 

p. 308. 

^^^Ibid., p. 335. 
mbid., p. 338. 
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In his discussion of the resurrection Nesmelov reminds us 
that the basic premise of Christian anthropology is at stake. 
The image of God in man, which is man’s true personality, is 
revealed in the total being of man, body and soul. Man in this 
condition could have lived eternally with God before the fall. 
With the fall came death, death for man as body and soul. 
Christ’s death and resurrection make life possible where once 
only death ruled. Even the “saints” who died before Christ are 
affected by this. Life is restored in the anticipation of the gen¬ 
eral resurrection of the dead. So our diseussion does not deal 
with the immortality of the soul, but victory over death for 
the human person. Jesus Christ became the God-man for eter¬ 
nity, to enable human beings to eternally find the salvation of 
their unique personality in Him. In the resurrection which 
awaits us we will rise bodily to live forever with God.*^® 
Nesmelov cites several New Testament passages, as well as 
examples from the Apostolic Fathers, to illustrate how stron^y 
the early Church believed in the bodily resurrection. 

Nesmelov uses patristic Christological concepts to further 
clarify the meaning of personal salvation by virtue of the resur¬ 
rection from the dead. During the development of Christolo^ 
the Church affirmed the two natures of Jesus Christ: He was 
perfect God and perfect man. However, the person of Jesus 
Christ, being unique like every personality, was of the one God- 
man; not two persons, God and man, but one, in its hypostatic 
union. His hypostatic reality is not that of a human personality, 
because that would have made Christ a mere human. On the 
other hand the fact that He was not a human person separate 
from God the Son is providentially significant for us. Because 
He did not have a human personality. He was able to to accept 
the fullness of humanity in a way that a single person never 
could. Christ “did not have an individual human personality and 
therefore His righteousness was the righteousness of human 
nature, not of a particular man.”“® It follows that in His resur¬ 
rection Christ raised “fallen Adam,” that is, all of humanity. 
Indeed, He raised all of humanity for all time! This is the cosmo¬ 
logical-anthropological triumph of Jesus Christ. 

112/Wrf., p. 340. 
p. 350. 
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Man’s nature acquired from [Christ] that dignity which 
it could not have by itself; as a matter of fact man’s 
nature became the body of God. By virtue of His 
resurrection from the dead Christ fused man’s nature 
onto Himself for eternity; man’s nature is forever part 
of the body of God. This belongs not to Christ alone 
but to all humanity. . .. Since every individual man has 
within himself not just a part of human nature but 
all of this nature which Christ has made eternal with 
Himself. 

Christ’s personality or hypostasis is the eternal goal of 
all human personalities or hypostases. Man’s personality re¬ 
covers its pre-eternal fulfillment as made in God’s image by 
becoming Christ-like. Our “personal” vocation is to make our 
personality actualize its true purpose by “molding” our nature 
as much as possible to be like Christ. This is done without 
destroying our personality. In fact it is quite the opposite. Our 
personality is fulfilled in following Christ. This is how salva¬ 
tion takes place; a “hypostatic union” of sorts occurs when we 
recover the authentic image of God in ourselves. Nesmelov 
points out that the apostles referred to Jesus Christ as the 
Savior whom we should consciously emulate (1 Pt 2:21); we 
should even adopt the “mind of Christ” (Phil 2:5-8). Jesus 
Christ is “the source of eternal salvation to all who obey Him” 
(Heb 5:9). In the words of Fr Sergius Bulgakov, “man is 
created in the image of God; this means that he is created in 
the image of Christ, for Christ reveals to man what the fulfill¬ 
ment of that image is.”“® 

Incredibly, this means of salvation was given to us. God, 
in His awesome love, “even when we were dead in trespasses, 
made us alive together with Christ (by grace you have been 
saved), and raised us up together, and made us to sit together 
in the heavenly places in Christ Jesus” (Eph 2:5-6). This is 
the divine economy of salvation. It is a transaction involving 
the power of divine grace and open hearts. By virtue of the 
divine condescension and in combination with our faith, wilHng- 

pp. 352-53. 

ii®S. Bulgakov, Agnets Bozhii, Paris, 1933, p. 161. 
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ness and effort, our human person recovers, or even surpasses, 
the dignity and purpose that is our only true vocation and goal. 
We believe, and work our “salvation with fear and trembling”; 
but at the same time we know that “God is at work” in us 
“both to will and to work for His good pleasure” (Phil 2:12-13). 
Nesmelov describes the process of salvation thus: 

Just as individual human souls possess a certain power 
in this world, it is clear that the God-man Christ in 
His power can freely cooperate with these [human] 
powers, i.e., Christ’s power can unite its activity with 
the natural activity of men’s souls, or it can destroy 
that of man’s activity which is contrary to Christ’s 
purpose. 

This union between Christ and man occurs because of 
Jesus’ hypostatic God-manhood. It is not possible to achieve 
this union in moral or juridical terms, but it is possible in 
ontological terms, through the grace of the Holy Spirit. Further¬ 
more it is not an existential union between personalities. Our 
unique and unalterable personality cannot unite with another 
personality. Neither intense love nor desire can merge several 
human personalities into “one.” The union that takes place 
between God and man in Christ can only be accomplished be¬ 
cause He is the God-man. His actions and powers emanate 
from His human nature, by which He can cooperate with us, 
and simultaneously from His divine nature which is His in 
the Godhead. In Christ, through the Holy Spirit, our personality 
can be “transfigured” into being like God, by divine energy. 
This is divinization or theosis. It can only be accomplished by 
our Savior, “the Lord Jesus Christ, who will transform our 
lowly body” (Phil 3:21). But it can be accomplished only if 
the unique personality of man is faithfully committed to “press 
on” to “perfection” (Phil 3:12). Nesmelov summarizes: Christ 
can “not only influence people but directly unite man’s activity 
with His divine activity, so that man’s activity in this life is at 
once accomplished by his personal efforts and by the divine 
power of Christ.”*” 

iwjVawjfcfl n, p. 380. 
mibid., p. 381. 
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The new life that is available to us in Christ remains within 
the sphere of free will. Man is offered the opportunity to “fol¬ 
low Christ” repeatedly. At some point he will choose to accept 
the invitation or reject it. (Nesmelov expresses the fascinating 
idea that those who have not had the opportunity to make the 
choice of following Christ, i.e., those who have never heard of 
Christ, will be given the opportunity to make that choice after 
death.Accepting Jesus Christ means accepting His eternal 
God-manhood, which means accepting His body, the Church. 
Here Nesmelov briefly discusses the sacraments of baptism and 
eucharist.“® Noteworthy in his discussion of the eucharist is the 
facility with which he connects the sacrament to anthropology. 
He reminds us that the consecration of the bread and wine are 
into the body and blood of Christ. In other words, the “mystery” 
of this sacrament is that, although the consecration of the gifts 
takes place spiritually, by the Spirit of Christ, the actual revela¬ 
tion to man of the divine power of Christ is revealed “in the 
communion of man to the living body of Christ. Following 
the synergistic relation that takes place in salvation, i.e., God’s 
grace and man’s willingness, the effectiveness of the eucharist 
is somewhat conditional. Those “who do not believe in Christ, 
will find no effect in the eucharist,” but those who do believe, 
“actually enter into the sphere of the personal life and power 
of Jesus Christ, and Christ becomes the actual partner in direct¬ 
ing personal salvation in man’s life.”^^* 

Always thorough and comprehensive, Victor Nesmelov 
maintains a balance between philosophical curiosity and theo¬ 
logical diligence. In particular his discussion about the resur¬ 
rection of the body at the General Resurrection is valuable for 
its dual commitment to revelation and to the logical conclusions 
that philosophy demands. 

Those critics who have analyzed Nesmelov have found 
some faults with his work. All of them, however, regard these 
faults as minor and of little consequence.*^^ His place in the 

p. 360. 

iiapiorovsky, PutU op. cit., p. 449. 

^^Wauka n, p. 387. 

121/WJ., p. 388. 

i22See note 9 above; a critical review of Nesmelov by Professor E. 
Budrin from the Kazan Academy was not available to us. 
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history of modern Orthodox theology has been recognized by 
all of his critics. At least one compared the significance of his 
work to the influential Orthodox Teaching about Salvation by 
Archbishop (later Patriarch) Sergei (Stragorodsky).^^ If we 
judge Nesmelov’s The Science of Man by today’s standards, we 
would have to recognize certain deficiencies. He does not deal 
with two “burning” contemporary issues: the problems of 
gender, including sex and sex-related problems; and the prob¬ 
lems of inter-personal or social anthropology. On the other 
hand, his work denies any intrinsic difference in the essential 
quality of man’s nature. All persons, men and women, black 
and white, etc., are alike in their nature. When we, men or 
women, challenge ourselves with the inherent necessity to re¬ 
alize God’s image in us, we then, and only then, discover the 
value of each other. The problems of relationship between the 
sexes and between people in society are directly related to the 
fallen state of man and the reluctance of people to actualize 
their spiritual dimension. Nesmelov’s system presents a model 
for the full actualization of our spiritual potential. In accom¬ 
plishing this, as individuals, we will at once accomplish an im¬ 
portant social improvement. So in a sense Nesmelov’s anthro¬ 
pology, though dealing with personal salvation, is also a blue¬ 
print for social advancement. 

Nesmelov’s contribution to the Orthodox Church today is 
twofold. The first is historical. His work represents the first 
systematic Orthodox examination of Christian anthropology. 
Significantly, this was done from a background that was solidly 
established in Orthodox theology. As the twentieth century gath¬ 
ered momentum, the problem of Christian anthropology became 
crucial. For Christian theologians this problem was associated with 
the prevalent socialist-materialistic interpretation of man. The 
practical application of the latter philosophy resulted in the most 
devastating, anti-human experience in human history. For the Rus¬ 
sian religious thinkers, especially those in emigration who could 
freely express themselves, the problem of man had primary 
importance. All of the well-known theologians/philosophers 
wrote about Christian anthropology.^ It is remarkable that 

is«Nikolaev, op. cit, p. 70. 

e^)ecially: N. Berdyaev, Tersonalism i marxism,” in Put, 1935, 
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in spite of major differences in other areas, all of these thinkers 
had similar conceptions about what we call today “theocentric 
anthropology.” Although only Berdyaev directly acknowleged 
any debt to Nesmelov, all of them were indirectly affected 
by him. 

Nesmelov’s teaching about man and salvation remains 
relevant today. He is the more attractive to us in that he is 
faithful to Orthodox tradition and also very contemporary in 
his methodology. His approach—from man to God instead of the 
other way around—has become common. His rejection of Pla¬ 
tonic metaphysics is accepted today without hesitation. “More 
current systems of thought—anthropology, psychology, psycho¬ 
analysis, phenomenology, existentialism, evolutionary science, 
medicine—now provide the meaningful constructs that in turn 
affect theological ideas of personhood. Modern Christianity, in 
consequence, must search for new ways to express its ancient 
faith in Jesus Christ as true God and true man.”^^® 

Nesmelov’s most appealing insight deals with our con¬ 
sciousness. He devotes a great deal of attention to the nature 
of consciousness as the “only basis of all psychological ac¬ 
tivity.When this activity turns to discover itself, i.e., when 
self-consciousness occurs, we are forced to work out the con¬ 
tradiction that inevitably confronts us. In time, we discover the 
“incredible truth” of Christ, whose death and resurrection alone 
provide us with the means of achieving the “authentic life.” 
The process of salvation stems from our conscious activity en¬ 
gaged in search of truth. 

Contemporary science and philosophy pursue the truth in 
a manner similar to Nesmelov’s, though with differing results. 


No. 48, pp. 3-19; also his, “Problema cheloveka,’* in Put, 1936, No. 50, pp. 
3-26; B. Vyacheslavzev, “Obraz Bozhii v suchestve cheloveka,” in Put, 1935, 
No. 49; also his book Vechnoye v Russkoi Filosofii, New York, 1955; V. 
Zenkovsky, “O obraze Bozhiem v chelovke,” in Pravoslavnaya My si, No. 2, 
Paris, 1930, pp. 102-26; the already cited works by Florovsky and Lossky 
are important for their theological significance, as are the recent works by 
J. Zizioulas, Being as Communion, Crestwood, NY, 1985, and P. Nellas, 
Deification in Christ, Crestwood, NY, 1987. Fr Sergius Bulgakov also wrote 
much about personality, especially in his early work Svet nevechernii, Moscow, 
1917. 

i25p^ Fredriksen, From Jesus to Christ, New Haven, 1988, p. 214. 

tz^Nauka I, p. 194. 
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In a recent book called The Mind of God we find a description 
of how consciousness leads us to face a paradox. In a descrip¬ 
tion reminiscent of Nesmelov, the author, Paul Davies, writes: 
“What we call ‘existence’ is the paradoxical conjunction of being 
and becoming,” and, through “conscious beings the universe 
has generated self-awareness.”**^ 

Other scientists have approached consciousness with the 
intent to break down “the last ‘wall of defense’ against the 
idea that we are ordinary.”**® This materialist explanation of 
consciousness poses no small danger. The matter is not merely 
of academic curiosity. We are speaking of the fate of man¬ 
kind. However, neither Nesmelov nor any serious Christian 
would advocate total rejection of science. That modem psy¬ 
chology has made breakthroughs in the study of the mind is 
welcome. But the fact remains that consciousness cannot be 
reduced to psycho-social processes alone. 

Logically and psychologically our personality can remain 
completely confined within the material world. The combina¬ 
tion of mechanical-scientific and cultural-social rules are suf¬ 
ficient to regulate our necessary human actions. In that frame¬ 
work tmth and freedom are no more than ideas. That is why 
Nesmelov points out that the objective “I” of man “requires” 
him to acknowledge the Unconditional Person by virtue of his 
being in the image of the Personal God. We are required to 
transcend necessity and objectivity, and enter into freedom 
and truth. Man caimot live “by bread alone” (Mt 4:4). Man’s 
personality can never exist adequately by physical laws alone. 
There is also the “law of freedom, that is, the means of action 
which is not defined by the created-ness of man, but through 
a substantial likeness of our personality with the nature of the 
Creator’s Power.”**® Without the law of freedom man becomes 
“less than” ordinary. He becomes less than just a part of the 
material world; he becomes a victim of it. 

In the plethora of modem psychological and philosophical 
theories the thought of Nesmelov may not find a ready audi- 

12^. Davies, The Mind of God, New York, 1992, pp. 34 & 232. 

i28See Sarah Boxer, “A Killer of Sacred Cows,” in review of D. Dennett, 
Consciousness Explained, in New York Times Book Review, November 10, 
1991, p. 59. 

^Nauka H, p. 182, 
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ence. On the other hand, for serious Christians his writings offer 
remarkable insights and hope. As Christian anthropology de¬ 
velops into a legitimate branch of theology, Nesmelov will be 
discovered and appreciated. The “anthropological turn” was an 
incentive for many of the most brilliant theologians of the past 
hundred years. Among them Victor Nesmelov deserves a 
respected place that is long past due. 
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GOGOL AS SPIRITUAL DIRECTOR 
IN THE LIGHT OF 
THE IMITATION OF CHRIST 


David Matual 


It is well known that from approximately 1842 until his 
death ten years later the Russian writer Nikolai Vasilevich 
Gogol was preoccupied with religious questions almost to the 
exclusion of artistic activity. The numerous letters he wrote 
during this period testify to a gradual but unmistakable shift 
in his general outlook.* Though the spiritual tone so evident 
in much of his correspondence is not entirely new to him 
(there are traces of it even in some of the earlier letters), 
it resounds much more obtrusively and persistently during the 
last decade of his life until it becomes the dominant note of 
his writing. This is especially true of the letters dating from 
1844, a crucial year in the history of his spiritual development. 
According to the critic Konstantin Mochulsky, it was in 1844 
that Gogol, following the path trodden by many another con¬ 
vert, came to the end of the euphoria Aat characterized his 
early post-conversion period and took up the daunting task of 
perfecting himself in virtue and striving for Christian holiness. 
According to Mochulsky, as confidence and exuberance began 
to wane, Gogol was faced with the realization that “the King¬ 
dom of God is taken only by violence.”® In short, the time had 
come for him to translate faith into action and to begin the 

^In a letter to S. T. Aksakov on January 20, 1847, Gogol denied that 
he had undergone any major changes. It is true that his faith remained 
basically the same since his tenderest years, but there is no question that his 
attitude toward the faith changed quite noticeably in the 1840s. See Gogol, 

vra, 186. 

^Mochulsky, 68. 
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process by putting his own soul in order. This he did with 
commendable zeal, but once he set about the task of improv¬ 
ing himself, it seems that he could not resist passing on to others 
the lessons he had learned with such strenuous effort. Consequent¬ 
ly, throughout 1844 we find him not only reflecting on his own 
state but assuming the stance of a spiritual director for those 
persons who sought his help or those whom he judged to be in 
need of it.® 

Interestingly enough, it is also in 1844 that Gogol began 
to recommend to his correspondents that perennially popular 
manual of spirituality. The Imitation of Christ, by Thomas 
a Kempis.* In a letter to his dear friend and supporter S. P. 
Shevyrev, dated February 2, 1844, he praises it as an aid to 
recollection “amid all obstacles and disturbances” and urges 
him to buy a copy for himself and one each for M. P. Pogodin, 
N. M. Yazykov, and S. T. Aksakov. Among these four men 
Gogol was particularly keen on convincing Aksakov of the 
value of reading a Kempis. In a letter written in January he 
advises him to spend at least one hour a day on the cultivation 
of the interior life, and in this connection he strongly recom¬ 
mends the Imitation—not, he says, because there is nothing 
better, but because it is most suitable for the purpose he 
has in mind. According to Gogol’s prescriptions, Aksakov was 
to read a chapter each day, meditate on its contents, and 
apply what he had learned to the concrete circumstances of his 
daily life. A fixed time was to be chosen, perhaps in the morning 
after tea or coffee (so that concentration would not be impeded 
by hunger), and there was to be no variation in the schedule 
(XII, 249-250).® In December of 1844, Gogol reminds Pogodin 

^Writing to A. O. Smirnova in May of 1844, Gogol claims that God 
has given him the extraordinary ability “to hear the souls” of others and that 
this talent has been the source of many of his “joys and pleasures” (Gogol, 
XII, 307). Three months later, in still another letter to Smirnova, he denies 
that he has ever sought to influence others and states instead that his only 
intention is to encourage or rebuke, and then commend the soul to God’s 
good grace. See Gogol, XII, 339. 

^In 1843 Gogol was already recommending spiritual books in general 
because, he said, they help us “to get deep inside ourselves.” See Gogol, 
XII, 231. 

^Gogol’s insistence on the maintenance of a schedule is itself a rem¬ 
iniscence of the Imitation. In Book I we read: “If you cannot continually 
recollect yourself, do it sometimes, and at least once a day, that is, in the 
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of the Imitation'^ usefulness and presses him to open it up at 
any randomly selected chapter for assistance in his many per¬ 
sonal difficulties (XII, 402). In the same month he assures 
A. O. Smirnova, one of his principal correspondents during this 
period, that any page of this “spiritual mirror” will impart to 
her troubled soul “a tranquil and peaceful disposition” (XII, 
443). Clearly, Gogol found in a Kempis a vade mecum of im¬ 
mense value for himself and for his like-minded acquaintances. 
But the Imitation was more to him than “recommended read¬ 
ing.” Judging from the quality of the advice he often gave in 
his letters (especially in those of 1844), the tone in which he 
dispensed it, and the mere fact that he deemed himself authorized 
to direct the souls of others, it appears that this fifteenth-century 
work, written by a monk for the benefit of his brother monks, 
served him as a kind of model for his own spiritual apostolate. 
The purpose of the present study is to draw certain parallels 
between the Imitation and Gogol’s epistolary prose, and to 
suggest not that the one directly influenced the other but that 
^ Kempis was a significant factor in Gogol’s thinking and man¬ 
ner of expression at a particularly critical moment in his life. 

It must be emphasized that when Gogol discovered the 
Imitation, it did not reveal to him any doctrinal truths of which 
he was not already fully aware. He was, after all, a tolerably 
well-informed layman in theological matters. It did, however, 
vivify and actualize the faith he had professed fairly con¬ 
sistently from his childhood. If he has been accused of fanaticism 
and “mysticism” in his later years, it is largely because his ac¬ 
cusers have shown little understanding of his faith—or of any 
faith whatever. Still less have they understood what it means 
for a believer to take his faith seriously.^ Yet that is precisely 
what sets the new Gogol apart from the old. From 1842 on he 
sought to live what he had long believed, and he saw in the 
Imitation an indispensable guide to the practice of Christian 
virtue. The catalyst which impelled him to transform assent into 

morning or evening” (67). As might be expected, Aksakov, who was some 
eighteen years older than his spiritual counselor, resented being treated “like 
a schoolboy” and reminded Gogol that he had read k Kempis before he 
(Gogol) was bom. He further warns of the dangers of “mysticism” and 
expresses his fear that Gogol’s artistry will suffer as a result of his religiosity. 
See Aksakov, 131. 

^Mochulsky makes the same point (67). 
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action, and which explains so much of what remains incom¬ 
prehensible to his unsympathetic critics, is an absolute and 
uncompromising love of God above all things. Nothing is more 
important to him than that—including the literary work which had 
formerly occupied so prominent a place in his life. In a letter 
to his mother on June 15, 1844, he writes: “The main thing 
is to consider everything but God as nothing, and that is the 
fact of the matter” (XII, 324). On March 26th he tells L. K. 
Velgorskaya that God is to be loved for himself alone and 
not for what one hopes to obtain from him (XII, 277). Love 
of God, he affirms, must be exclusive and selfless. He could 
therefore only approve of the words of the Imitation-. “ ‘Vanity 
of vanities, and all is vanity,’ except loving God and serving 
Him alone” (16-17).'^ 

In order to please the God he loved so unconditionally, 
Gogol strove constantly to rid himself of all vice, to combat 
his defects, and to grow in virtue. In a letter to Smirnova on 
December 28, 1844, he remarks that insofar as he failed to 
strive for perfection he was incapable of putting his talents to 
use in the service of others, and that without a “spiritual educa¬ 
tion” any work he produced would be “only temporarily bril¬ 
liant but essentially vain” (XII, 434). He asks N. M. Shereme- 
teva not to conceal from him all the malicious remarks that 
were then being made about him so that he might “be better 
than he was.” He adds that progress in the spiritual life should 
be the goal of every Christian man and woman without ex¬ 
ception (XII, 271). Self-perfection as both a personal and a 
universal obligation is a theme which runs throughout Gogol’s 
correspondence in 1844. Needless to say, it is of the very 
essence of the Imitation. Early on a Kempis writes: “And this 
must be our business, to strive to overcome ourselves, and daily 
to gain mastery over ourselves, and to go from good to 
better” (24). 

The virtue Gogol seems most eager to develop is humility; 

^Only once does Gogol quote the Imitation directly—and that in a 
French translation. In a letter to P. A. Pletnev in December of 1844, he 
cites a passage from Book I concerning inordinate attachments to friends: 
“Nous croyons quelquefois nous rendre agreables aux autres par une liaison 
que nous formons avec eux, et c’est alors que nous commen$ons a leur deplaire 
par le dereglement de moeurs qu’ ils decouvrent en nous” (XII, 385). 
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conversely, the vice he seeks most sedulously to extirpate is 
pride. Not a few of his critics, however, have taken his at¬ 
tempts at self-conquest and especially his spiritual counsels to 
friends and relatives as manifestations of an almost Satanic 
conceit. Unfortunately, there are those passages in his letters 
which invite such a conclusion. To his sisters, for example, he 
writes that if in their search for goodness they encounter any 
difficulty in vanquishing a shortcoming, they should turn to 
him, “an experienced man” (XII, 311).* A more sinister form 
of the same boast can be found in a letter to Aksakov in January 
of 1847. Upbraiding his friend for having quoted some words 
of Christ in an attempt to win an argument, he insists that 
such a tactic is suitable only for one “who lives entirely in Christ, 
has incorporated him into all his deeds, thoughts, and under¬ 
takings, has let him give meaning to his whole life, and is filled 
with his spirit” (XIII, 188). The inference is almost ines¬ 
capable that if Aksakov is not fit to have recourse to the 
Savior’s words, Gogol most assuredly is. But perhaps his most 
brazen statement along these lines is to be found in the letter 
to Velgorskaya mentioned above, in which he informs her that 
she is obliged to accept the rules he has laid down for her “as 
a command from God himself’ (XII, 276). 

It is impossible to deny that Gogol was indeed afflicted 
by pride. All that can be said in his defense is that he himself 
was quite conscious of it and repeatedly decried it as a grave 
obstacle to his advancement. He was, moreover, thoroughly 
familiar with the manifold forms this vice commonly assumes 
and with its insidious ability to masquerade as ihe purest 
humility. In a letter to Smirnova on May 16, 1844, he laments 
the fact that even those who openly confess their sinfulness 
will deny whatever evil is imputed to them in any particular 
case. What is still worse (and more subtle), they will acknowl¬ 
edge a more grievous failing while denying the one of which 
they are accused (XII, 308). When Gogol counseled others 
who were struggling with their pride, he often urged them to 
take all of its external expressions—especially displays of bad 
temper and uncharitable rebukes aimed at others—and turn them 

K)learly not everything in the Imitation left its mark on Gogol’s think¬ 
ing. Here he seems to ignore the warning in Book HI: “They who believe 
themselves wise rarely humbly suffer themselves to be guided by others” (180). 
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against themselves, their proper object. Thus he tells P. V. 
Annenkov that anger is never defensible unless it is employed 
to castigate one’s own faults (XII, 297-298). Later, in Selected 
Passages from a Correspondence with Friends, he will expand 
on this theme: “What you have advised another, advise your¬ 
self. Whatever reproach you make to another, make the same 
reproach to yourself immediately. Believe me, everything will 
be applicable to you. I even wonder whether there is anything 
with which one could not reproach oneself if one only took a 
careful look at oneself. .. . Even if you should chance to get 
angry with someone, be angry with yourself at the same time 
if only for having managed to get angry with another” (VIII, 
282). The same device for fighting pride and its effects is 
commonly mentioned in the Imitation. In Book II, for example, 
we read: “Never think that you have made any progress until 
you consider yourself to be inferior to ah” (112). In Book III 
the following words are put on the lips of Jesus: “Son, take it 
not to heart if some people think ill of you, and say of you 
things which you are unwilling to hear. You must think still 
worse of yourself, and believe that no one is weaker than 
you” (247-248). 

If Gogol correctly diagnosed the illness in himself and in 
others, he also realized that effective remedies were not lacking— 
at least in his own situation. These he found in the innumerable 
rumors concerning him and his work and in the harsh judgments 
to which both friend and opponent subjected him. As we have 
already seen, he welcomed all criticism, whether justified or 
not, because he perceived it as an opportunity to weaken his 
obstinate pride and to replace it with the opposing virtue of 
humility. Time and again he entreats his correspondents to tell 
him what people are saying about him, even if it is false, be¬ 
cause, as he assures Smirnova (October 24, 1844), God will 
help him “to find the truth in the lie” (XII, 359). In a letter 
of April 12, 1844, he pleads with S. M. I^Uogub to do the 
same thing, even going so far as to make such brutal honesty 
the sine qua non of an authentic friendship (XII, 287). In the 
Imitation, too, considerable space is devoted to the problem of 
personal adversity and its relationship to humility. The follow¬ 
ing words from Book I expresses perfectly the kind of attitude 
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Gogol sought to acquire: “It is good that we sometimes suffer 
contradictions, and that men have the wrong opinion of us, 
even when we do and intend well. These things are often helps 
to humility, and keep us from vainglory” (45). 

But Gogol was interested in more than merely enduring 
contradictions for the sake of virtue; he seemed even to exult 
in them. On April 6, 1844, he tells his mother that “reproaches 
are salutary,” adding as if speaking to one younger and less 
experienced than he, “the longer you live and the better you 
become, the more you long for reproaches.” To emphasize the 
point, he concludes with a wistful exclamation: “What I 
wouldn’t give to hear people criticizing me!” (XII, 281). All 
this can be found in the Imitation as well. In Book III Jesus is 
made to say: “If you think rightly, and consider things in truth, 
you should never be downhearted and troubled by adversity. 
But you should rejoice and give thanks. Yea, even account this 
as a special subject of joy, that afflicting you with sorrows, I 
spare you not” (255). Still another passage reads: “But by 
any creature whatsoever, and how much and how often soever 
any adversity happens to him he [i.e., the just man] is indif¬ 
ferent to it; he receives all from the hand of God, with gratitude 
and esteems it a great gain” (216). Assuming the same magis¬ 
terial tone as in the letter to his mother, Gogol predicts to 
Smirnova on April 20, 1844, that the day will come when she 
will demand “reproaches, only reproaches, and nothing else” 
(Xn, 296). This rather surprising prediction suggests that he 
considered that momentous “day” the final goal of the long and 
arduous road leading to perfection. What is more, he apparently 
believed that he himself had already achieved it. In Book n 
of the Imitation a Kempis describes the selfsame goal in the 
following lofty terms: “When you shall have arrived at this, 
that tribulation is sweet and pleasing to you for love of Christ, 
then think that all goes well with you, because you have found 
paradise on earth” (151). 

On the subject of suffering in general, i.e., suffering caused 
not by rumors and criticisms but by illness, loss of loved ones, 
and other personal calamities, Gogol has considerably less to 
say. It is not that he was a stranger to such afflictions. His own 
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chronic bad health gave him many a chance to reflect on their 
meaning. But his constant complaints about his many indisposi¬ 
tions and his endless quests for relief give a less than edifying 
impression of his spiritual maturity.® Many of the things he 
says about sickness, depression, and bereavement stand in stark 
contrast to the thoroughly Christian treatment he himself gives 
elsewhere to the problem of criticism and reproach. As a rule, 
he was more capable of dealing with the trials of others than 
of courageously facing his own afflictions and drawing the 
appropriate conclusions from them. Yet even the advice he 
offered to friends was not infrequently somewhat cold and 
abstract, if not frankly eccentric. In a letter of February 14, 
1844, for example, he tells Pogodin that the troubles he is 
going through are necessary and that some day he will under¬ 
stand the reason why (XII, 259). Five months later he is 
hardly more consoling when he informs the same Pogodin that 
“there is no misfortune for the Christian and everything that 
happens to him has a deep significance for him” (XII, 330). 
Essentially, Gogol viewed suffering as a means of rousing the 
spiritually somnolent and of attaining or perfecting virtue (espe¬ 
cially humility). On June 12, 1844, he writes to his mother 
that he counts that man lucky to whom God sends a great mis¬ 
fortune, since the Lord thereby makes him “wake up and take 
a look at himself” (XII, 316-317). In his view, everything, 
whether pleasant or unpleasant, is a blessing, as he explains to 
Aksakov in the spring of 1843: “Take a simple view of the 
world: it is completely filled with God’s graces. In every event 
there are concealed graces for us. All the misfortunes sent to 
us teem with inexhaustible graces, and all the days, hours and 
minutes of our lives are marked by the graces of an infinite 
love” (XII, 177-178). He could easily second the words of the 
Imitation: “He who knows how to suffer will enjoy much peace, 
and he is a conqueror of himself, the lord of the world, the 
friend of Christ, and an heir of Heaven” (115); or, “For God 
wants you to learn to suffer tribulation without comfort, so 


^One of Gogol’s favorite methods of coping with difficulties was foreign 
travel. It would be interesting to know his reaction to this passage from the 
Imitation: “Few are improved by sickness; so also they who travel much 
abroad seldom become holy” (87-88). 
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that you may wholly submit yourself to Him, and thus become 
more humble through tribulation” (147). 

There is one way in which Gogol significantly differs from 
k Kempis in his treatment of suffering—not so much in what 
he says as in what he fails to say. The following passage from 
the Imitation, though not a contradiction of Gogol’s senti¬ 
ments, introduces a theme of vital importance to all who 
are burdened with pain or sorrow, viz., the cross of Christ and 
man’s participation in it: “At times, one gains such comfort 
from the desire of tribulations and adversities, from the desire 
to conform oneself to the cross of Christ, that one does not 
want to be without suffering and affliction, because one be¬ 
lieves that he is that much more acceptable to God, as he shall 
be able to bear more and heavier crosses for Him” (149). In 
the preceding section a Kempis predicates a man’s willingness 
to carry the cross upon his love for God: “And the more a 
person progresses in spirit, the heavier crosses he will bear, 
because the pain of his exile increases in proportion to his 
love” (149). In short, the more one loves, the more one suffers. 
To the extent that Gogol deals with this theme at all he says 
nearly die opposite. In a letter to Smirnova on August 26, 1844, 
he returns to his favorite topic of criticism and claims that the 
more one tolerates and even welcomes it, the more one is in¬ 
flamed with charity (XH, 338), To his mind, then, suffering 
enkindles love—not the other way around. It is rather curious 
that Gogol speaks of suffering almost entirely in terms of self- 
perfection and rarely in terms of sin and expiation.^® It is even 
more curious that he seldom alludes to Jesus himself in his 
letters. There are, to be sure, many references to God, but Christ 
and his cross are strangely slighted. 

Whatever reservations one might have about Gogol’s re¬ 
ligious views, there is no denying the sincerity of his efforts to 
achieve holiness or his familiarity with the workings of the in- 

a letter to Yazykov on February IS, 1844, he does hint at the 
necessity of atonement. lA^en his friend wonders what he has done to deserve 
his sufferings, Gogol tells him to ask himself instead what good he has ac¬ 
complished in life. In other words, he believes that the suffering may be 
in reparation for sins committed or for a lack of Christian charity (Xn, 262). 
This passage, however, is not typical of the advice Gogol dispenses in his 
corre^ondence. 
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tenor life. Though he was not well read in the classics of 
Christian spirituality, he had an impressive understanding of 
the phases through which those souls seeking union with God 
commonly pass. What he lacked in this area could very well 
have been supplied by his reading those passages of the Imitation 
which deal with consolations and aridity. In a letter to Smirnova 
in December of 1844, he writes about consolations quite 
knowingly, warning her that she is not to take them as rewards 
for merit but as incentives to continue striving toward God. 
To this warning he adds another: she must not become in¬ 
toxicated by them or seek them for their own sake. Rather, 
they should make her feel her own unworthiness (XII, 416). 
In brief, consolations are a stimulus to virtue. In Book III of 
the Imitation a Kempis ascribes a similar notion to Jesus: “I 
am accustomed to visit My elect in two ways: with tempta¬ 
tion and with consolation. And every day I give them two 
lessons: one, rebuking their vices, the other exhorting them to 
grow in virtue” (162-163). Gogol was well aware that it is 
easy to be happy and virtuous during times of consolation. He 
was equally aware of the difficulties posed by what he called 
“the heaviest of all crosses,” i.e., “the cross of spiritual dryness” 
(XII, 467). In a letter to his friend A. P. Tolstoy in March of 
1845, he observes that it is far more meritorious to persevere 
in prayer during times of aridity than during periods of spiritual 
exaltation. The less one’s prayers seem to be listened to, he 
insists, the more confidence one should place in God. On 
October 24, 1844, he tells Smirnova that when she feels dis¬ 
couraged and depressed, it is then that God is closest to her. 
The comfort he extends to his correspondents echoes the words 
of Christ in the Imitation-. “When you think that I am far from 
you, I am often closest to you. When you judge that almost 
all is lost, then it is that often you are about to gain the greatest 
merit” (253). 

If Gogol was well acquainted with the inner workings of 
the spiritual life, he was also quite conscious of the external 
forces which seek to influence its development. Specifically, he 
was on his guard against the devil and all his insi^ous attempts 
to block the progress of souls. Anyone familiar with Gogol’s 
literary legacy knows how frequently the devil figures in his 
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works, beginning with Evenings on a Farm Near Dikanka. 
Often enough a sinister, infernal presence is the only explana¬ 
tion for the bizarre events the author describes, especially in 
the Imitation. In Book III we are told; “Know that the old ad¬ 
versary strives by aH means to hinder your desire to do good.... 
Blame him with all he suggests to you of wicked and impure 
things, and say to him: Begone, unclean spirit....” (176). In 
a letter to Aksakov on May 6, 1844, Gogol recommends a 
similarly bold confrontation as the only effective way to deal 
with the enemy: “All you have to do is show a little cowardice 
and draw back, and right away he [i.e., the devil] will start 
feeling more confident. But as soon as you step on him, he’ll 
put his tail between his legs” (XII, 300). 

The many parallels between Gogol’s letters in 1844 and 
the Imitation of Christ do not, of course, prove that Gogol was 
completely beholden to a Kempis. To make such an assertion 
is to disregard the influence of the Scriptures on his thinking 
or to downplay the importance he so obviously attached to the 
teachings of the Russian Orthodox Church. Nevertheless, it is 
more than coincidental that his already long established habit 
of acting as mentor, counselor, and judge became far more 
evident precisely at the time when his impressions of the 
Imitation were freshest and most favorable. For a year or more 
after he discovered it, the tenor of his letters is that of an 
aged and tested recluse, sharing his invaluable experience with 
those who were only beginning the long journey to perfection. 
His desire to be useful to others, so manifest in his corres¬ 
pondence, found its fullest expression two years later with the 
publication of Selected Passages. Though his attempts to assist 
friends and associates did not always yield the intended results 
(ending, in the case of Selected Passages, in nearly total disas¬ 
ter), there is little doubt that he sought to do for others what 
h Kempis had done for his fellow Religious long before him. 
Like his fifteenth-century predecessor, and no doubt con¬ 
sciously following his example, he wished to instill in his cor¬ 
respondents a greater love of God, a longing to cleanse them¬ 
selves of all that was unworthy of their relationship with him, 
and a firm determination to cultivate the virtues of humility. 
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meekness, and patience so as to become faultless imitators 
of Christ. 
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Holy Spirit and Theosis: 

Toward a Lutheran Theology of Healing 

Kenneth L. Bakken 


“Dutch den Glauben wird der Mensch Gott” 

— MARTIN LUTHER 

The commonly held forensic doctrine of justification by 
faith as articulated by Melancthon is a one-sided understanding 
of Luther, who writes of the real presence of God in Christ 
and the Holy Spirit in the believer. At the same time, it is 
evident that Luther’s theology was concentrated on the en- 
coimter between the justifying God and sinful human beings 
in the event of Word and faith. In this way he gave the con¬ 
tent of Western theology a new definition, but not its frame¬ 
work; for its framework revolves around “God and the soul.” 
But in the scholastic circle comprehending God and the soul, 
there is little place for the human body (Luther’s “bag of 
worms”), which St Paul writes is intended to be “the temple 
of the Holy Spirit.” It is true that Luther, too, was convinced 
that God is present in all things. “But ‘all things’ are filtered 
out and excluded from the foundation of the believing person 
on the justifying Word.”^ However, according to Finnish theo¬ 
logian Tuomo Mannermaa, the classical Lutheran analogy of 
God’s “inhabiting the believer” (inhabitatio Dei) is found in 
the Formula of Concord: “Dieser gemaess ist Gott in der ganzen 
Fuelle seines Daseins im Glaubenden anwesend.”® Mannermaa 

lJurgen Moltmann, The Spirit of Life (Minneapolis: Fortress Press, 
1992), p. 37. 

2Tuomo Mannermaa (Trans, by Kenneth Bakken), Der Im Glauben 
Gegenwaertige Christus (Lutherisches Verlagshaus, Neue Folge, Band 8, 
1989), p. 14. 
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writes further, “The logic in Luther’s thinking is succinct as 
follows: In faith the person is united with Christ. Christ him¬ 
self works ‘alles Gute’—aU good things—in the person... Christ 
is the true ‘subject’ of good works in the faithful.”® 

Luther, for example, evokes the New Testament image of 
the tree. The “substance,” the “essence”—the sap—of the tree must 
change before it can bear good fruit. This happens precisely in 
justification by faith, in which Christ comes into the person. Faith 
fashions a new tree, a new person, which then bears good fruit. 

God-in-Christ is both sacrament and example for Luther, as 
theologian Bengt Hoffman points out. 

“Christ has carried our human nature through death 
to victory. By becoming part of his death and by par¬ 
ticipating in his victory, we are integrated with his 
divine life. The example became sacramental power. 
Christ is the original sacrament. His resurrection is 
not only a sign, a sacrament of righteousness, of the 
fact that we have been righted with God; in the 
example there is also dynamic power. 

We whom God justifies, God also sanctifies (Rom 8:30). 
We, who are unsanctified, are pronounced holy by God out of 
grace for Christ’s sake. Because for Luther the forgiveness of 
sins and, as its foundation, the theology of the cross was at 
the center of the justification of life, in his teaching about 
sanctification “we find a strong emphasis on mortijicatio sui and 
daily penance, and very little development of the vivificatio in 
Spiritu and daily resurrection.”® The Christ of the doctrine of 
justification is the Christ who dies “for us”; but what has hap¬ 
pened to the risen Christ, and the Christ who lives “in us”? 
There is no justification by faith without the Holy Spirit. 
Justifying faith is itself the experience that the love of God 
has been poured into our hearts “through the Holy Spirit” 
(Rom 5:5). 

In his ground-breaking book. The Spirit of Life, in which 
mu., p. 56. 

^Bengt R. Hoffman, Luther and the Mystics (Minneapolis: Augsburg 
Publishing House, 1976), pp. 135, 136. 

^Moltmann, The Spirit of Life, p. 164. 
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he calls for abandoning the supeilQuous filioque in the Nicene 
Creed, German theologian Jurgen Moltmann writes, 

“in order to present the regeneration [and I would add 
their healing] of men and women as their justifica¬ 
tion, the Reformation doctrine of justification has to 
be expanded; 

1. It must show the saving significance of 
Christ’s death and resurrection. 

2. It must from the outset be presented pneu- 
matologically as experience of the Spirit. 

3. It must be eschatologically oriented.”® 

Life in the Holy Spirit is not absorbed by, or completely con¬ 
gruent with, the mere knowledge and acknowledgement of 
Christ. Sanctification, regeneration or renewal come about in 
the new creation, in that which is to be expected, “the powers 
of the age to come” (Heb 6:5). 

Rebirth cannot be fulfilled in this world; healing and re¬ 
generation will be completed only in the resurrection. 

“What is experienced in the Spirit as God’s love is only 
the beginning of what will be experienced then as 
God’s glory. Sanctification is the beginning of glorifica¬ 
tion; glorification is the consummation of sanctifica¬ 
tion.”^ 

This is the journey that the Eastern Orthodox call theosis. 
Sanctification is the discipleship of Jesus and means coming to 
life in God’s Spirit—restoration of the image of God in theosis. 

In Luther’s view of sanctification, there is a constant tak¬ 
ing refuge in Christ’s “alien righteousness” in and with the 
Holy Spirit. Faith must precede the coming of the Spirit and 
its work. For Lu±er, faith is a constant movement away from 
myself to Christ. Danish theologian Regin Prenter in his classic 
book, Spiritus Creator, expands on Luther: 

“The fact that I am righteous before God by taking 

mid., p. 149. 
um., p. 1S3. 
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refuge in Christ through faith and that, by the move¬ 
ment of love toward neighbor, I become an instru¬ 
ment in the hand of God, is the real resurrection of 
the new man. This resurrection is directly united with 
the resurrection of Christ. For it is only by virtue of 
his resurrection that Christ can be truly present as our 
refuge and as the active cause in love’s work for the 
neighbor.”® 

Without the Holy Spirit, the message of Christ remains an 
idea, but with the Spirit it becomes an experienced reality. To 
justification by faith, love is not a person’s work, but the gift 
of the Holy Spirit. 

In Luther’s lectures on Paul’s letter to the Romans, we 
read in the notes on Romans 2:15: 

From this I believe that the sentence “let the law be 
written in their heart” says the same thing as “Love 
is infused into the heart through the Holy Spirit.” It 
is in the same sense both the law of Christ and the 
fulfillment of the law of Moses.® 

The content of this love is conformity to the will of God, 
becoming one with the will of God. What is the will of God? 
It is that we be healed; that we love God with all our heart 
and soul and mind, and our neighbor as ourself. This love is 
an expression of the Holy Spirit, taking form in history. “It is 
the Spirit seeking the enjoyment of freedom in communion with 
others.”^® Love between God and God’s Son is the pattern and 
ground of the communion of women and men with God. For 
Luther, the love of God in Christ comes through the freedom 
of the Holy Spirit. It is grace, and its truth must be preached 
and received in faith. 

Life which is conformed to Christ is not simply a having 
but a becoming (Rom 8:22-23). Faith is not assurance about 

®Regin Prenter (Trans, by John M. Jensen), Spiritus Creator (Philadel- 
phia: Muhlenberg Press, 1953), p. 94. 
p. 3. 

lODaniel Day Williams, The Spirit and the Forms of Love (New York: 
Harper & Row, Publishers, 1968), p. 3. 
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our private state of holiness, but confidence in the saving/ 
healing power of God. The Imago Dei is expected, not possessed. 
It is the form love takes when the Spirit becomes servant in 
and through us. The Holy Spirit leads us into Christ. The 
Spirit’s activity aims at reproducing in us the life of the Saviour/ 
Healer. 

Conformity with the will of God is the work of the Holy 
Spirit, not the result of the struggling of the will. The will is 
the mouth of the soul and the Spirit moves with love and we 
receive the divine kiss. God by the Holy Spirit conforms us 
to Christ. This is different than imitatio Christi as human 
endeavor; it is an act of God in and through us by the Holy 
Spirit. “It is no one and nothing but God himself in person 
fighting in the battle for us.”” 

In the spiritual life of the Eastern Church the Western way 
of imitatio Christi is not formally practised, because it lacks a 
certain fullness that implies a somewhat external attitude toward 
Christ. Eastern spirituality “may instead be defined as a life 
in Christ.”'® It is probable that the West, more inclined towards 
activity, viewed conformity to Christ in an ascetic and moral 
rather than an ontological and mystical sense. The imitation 
of Christ in Orthodoxy is linked to the doctrine of the image 
and likeness of God. Likewise, it is generally recognized that 
the Greek fathers as a whole “presented the Holy Spirit as the 
principal and true author of a man’s sanctification, and that 
they spoke of a personal communion, a “participation” in the 
divine life, while Latin scholasticism more readily viewed grace 
as a supernatural habit, a created gift.”'* Faith in Christ and 
conformity to Christ spring directly from the same reality: the 
work of the Holy Spirit making real and present the crucified 
and risen Christ. Living in faith can then be considered living 
in continued expectation of experiencing God and God’s action. 

Bengt Hoffman, in his scholarly and courageous book, 
Luther and the Mystics, shows us that Luther appropriated some 
of the views and terminology of the mystics, such as Johann 

i^Prenter, Spiritus Creator, p. 26. 

i^adimir Lossky, The Mystical Theology of the Eastern Church (Lon¬ 
don: James Clarke & Co, Ltd., 1957), p. 215. 

i^omas Spidlik, The Spirituality of the Christian East (Kalamazoo: 
Cistercian Publications, Inc., 1986), p. 31. 
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Tauler, during the years his teologia crucis was being formed. 
The “imputation” of God’s righteousness is in fact unavailing 
without the indwelling of Christ, which can be experienced 
“with mystical eyes” in Luther’s words. Mysticism, from the 
book of the same title by the brilhant Evelyn Underhill, “is 
the name of the organic process which involves the perfect con¬ 
summation of the Love of God: the achievement here and now 
of the immortal heritage of man.”*® Mysticism applied to Luther 
is the reference to the non-rational, experience-side of faith. It 
is not found in reason and logic, but in life. 

Luther conceives of God’s work with us as imputed “for 
you” and abiding “in you”—experience given though “the mys¬ 
tical Christ.” The mystical Christ’s presence engenders an inner 
tranformation. The only possible approach to the revealed God 
is to say, “Christ is my life.” But no logical speculation can bring 
clarity about God’s mysterious hiddenness, hence Luther’s notion 
of reason as a “whore” and, therefore, the essential paradox. 

Lutheran orthodoxy confines itself to rendering revelation 
and God-experience dogmatically comprehensible; for example, 
the Holy Spirit seems enshrined in sacramental positivism. Lib¬ 
eral and neo-orthodox Lutheran views treat justification by faith 
as a forensic concept, rather at war with mystical experience. The 
ethical implications of the imitatio Christi eclipse Luther’s words 
about a mystical formation into the likeness of Christ. Hoffman 
presses that there is “insistence on theological knowledge rather 
than trust... the knowledge of God’s “for you” in Christ cancels 
out belief that the natural life offers knowledge of God.”** 

Contemporary theologians such as Mannermaa, Moltmann, 
Jenson, and Knutson are informing Lutheran understanding of 
life in Christ and the person of the Holy Spirit by reclaiming the 
church’s patristic doctrine of theosis, which Jaroslav Pelikan 
characterizes as transformation. Theophane the Recluse stated, 
“The essence of the spiritual life, the life in Christ, con¬ 
sists in the transformation of soul and body and their transla¬ 
tion into the sphere of the Spirit, thas is, in the spiritualization 

i^Hoffman, Luther and the Mystics, p. 14. 

i^Evelyn Underhill, Mysticism: The Preeminent Study in the Nature and 
Development of Spiritual Consciousness (New York: Doubleday, 1990), p. 81. 

i^Hoffman, Luther and the Mystics, p, 99. 
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of soul and body.”” The Eastern Fathers view redemption as 
the restoration and fullness of creation, its ‘recapitulation,’ its 
liberation, its sanctification, and its deification. 

Every movement of the Holy Spirit, who dwells within us, 
aims at bringing us into a living communion with Christ and 
with the Father. Theosis of the person corresponds to the ‘man¬ 
becoming’ of God (Irenaeus). Ignatius of Antioch wrote to 
Christians that they were ‘God-bearers’ (theophoroi), full of God 
(tkeou gemete). But it was left to Clement of Alexandria to give 
this doctrine adequate expression through the use of the termino¬ 
logy of deification: “the Word of God became man in order 
that you may learn from man how man may become God.” 

The sublime Orthodox theologian and scholar, Vladimir 
Lossky, distills in all of his writings the pure essence of Eastern 
spirituality and mystical theology. The Orthodox Church has 
never made a fine distinction between the realms of theology 
and that of mysticism. All truly dogmatic work has a basis in 
mystical experience. Lossky writes, 

“Redemption, has our salvation from sin as an im¬ 
mediate aim, but that salvation will be, in its ultimate 
realization in the age to come, our union with God, the 
deification of the created beings whom Christ ran¬ 
somed.”” 

He continues, 

“The descent of the divine person of Christ makes 
human persons capable of an ascent in the Holy Spirit. 

It was necessary that the voluntary humiliation, the re¬ 
demptive kenosis, of the Son of God should take place, 
so that fallen men might accomplish their vocation 
of theosis, the deification of created beings by un¬ 
created grace. Thus the redeeming work of Christ— 
or rather, more generally speaking—the Incarnation of 
the Word—is seen to be directly related to the ultimate 
goal of creatures: to know union with God.” 

^^Spidlik, The Spirituality of the Christian East, p. 33. 

i^Vladimir Lossky, In the Image and Likeness of God (Crcstwood: St. 
Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1974), p. 103. 

^9ibid., pp. 97, 98. 
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Bengt Hoffman shows that Luther was in total agreement with 
the patristic tradition of redemption. 

Unlike the West, Eastern Orthodoxy has maintained theo¬ 
logically a non-dualistic view of soul and body. St Gregory 
Palamas writes, 

“If the body is to participate together with the soul in 
the ineffable good things [of the future age], it is 
certain that it ought to participate now, to the extent 
possible... for the body also has the experience of 
divine things when the passionate forces of the soul 
are not put to death but transformed and sanctified.”^® 

The blessed will see God face to face, in the fullness of their 
created being, but also in the present life because the body is 
to share fully in the transfiguration power of the God-like life— 
theosis. Resurrection of the body and the new creation of all 
things is redemption in Christ through the power of the Holy 
Spirit. Body is taken seriously in the Hebrew understanding of 
Yahweh’s creative ruach and indwelling Shekinah. They are 
modes of God’s efficacious presence, which bring vitality and 
love for life in the body in all of creation. To be filled with the 
Holy Spirit ‘in us’ is God’s Shekinah', this experience is never 
without the remembrance of Christ, and never without the ex¬ 
pectation of his future. 

Over 1,600 years ago, Cyril, the bishop of Jerusalem, 
taught the young converts a series of truths about the body 
which have remained core teaching in the Eastern Church: the 
body is not alien to God; the body is not in itself a cause of sin; 
the soul uses the body for good or for evil and may thus be not 
only a mere tool but a temple as well; the body is a permanent 
and essential aspect of the whole human nature; as a result it 
shares in the God-likeness, theosis, to which human beings are 
called. Consequently, one has a responsibility to care for its 
well-being and health. 

The well-being of body and soul, renewed fullness of life 
mbid., p. 64. 

2iStanley Samuel Harakas, Health and Medicine in the Eastern Orthodox 
Tradition (New York: Crossroad, 1990), pp. 33, 34. 
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in theosis, and the movement toward its fulfillment is made pos¬ 
sible by the communion with the Holy Spirit. We grow toward 
theosis “from glory to glory” (2 Cor 3:18) in a never completed 
process of “being transformed by the renewal of [our] mind, 
that [we] may prove what is the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God” (Rom 12:2). Theosis really means participation 
not in the nature or substance of God, but in God’s personal 
existence. 

In the West in general, and in Lutheran theology quite 
particularly, the true concept/idea of the person of the Holy 
Spirit has been relegated to a secondary or tertiary position as a 
“kind of lieutenant or deputy of the Son.”^ Ultimately, theosis, 
in the rich patristic tradition, cannot be expressed on a christo- 
logical basis alone, but demands a pneumatological development 
as well. 

“In the Bible Christ becomes a historical person only 
in the Spirit (Matt 1:18-20; Luke 1:35) which means 
that Christology’s very foundations are laid pneumato- 
logically. The Holy Spirit does not intervene a poste¬ 
riori within the framework of Christology, as a help in 
overcoming the distance between an objectively exist¬ 
ing Christ and ourselves; he is the one who gives birth 
to Christ [hence, for example, Moltmann’s use of Spirit 
images as Mother, life-giver] and to the whole activity 
of salvation, by anointing him Christos (Luke 4:13).”®® 

The Holy Spirit as “power” or “giver of life” opens up our 
existence to become relational, so that he may at the same time 
be “communion” (koinonia). 

The goal of salvation as healing is that the personal life 
which is realized in God must also be realized on the level of 
human existence. “Consequently salvation is identified with the 
realization of personhood in man,” writes patristic scholar John 
Zizioulas.®* He then asks the questions, “But is not ‘man’ a 
person without salvation? Is it not sufficient for him to be a 

*®Los8ky, In the Image and Likeness of God, p. 103. 

*®John D. Zizioulas, Being As Communion (Crestwood: St. Vladimir’s 
Seminary Press, 1985), p. 111. 

^Ibid., p. 50. 
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‘man’ in order to be also a person?” The answer is clear in 
Orthodox theology: the person is considered to be an ‘image 
and likeness of God'; therefore, a humanistic interpretation of 
the person is not satisfactory. Vladimir Lxissky elaborates 
further: 

.. the unique Body of Christ... is also the mul¬ 
tiplicity of persons, each one of whom receives the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. . . The work of the Holy 
Spirit is directed to persons, communicating the 
virtual fulness of grace to each human hypostasis 
in the Church, making each member of the Body 
of Christ a conscious collaborator with God, a per¬ 
sonal witness to the Truth. 

‘‘One conclusion must be drawn: if our indi¬ 
vidual natures are incorporated into the glorious 
humanity of Christ and enter the unity of His body 
by baptism, conforming themselves to the death and 
resurrection of Christ, our persons need to be con¬ 
firmed in their personal dignity by the Holy Spirit, 
so that each may freely realize his own union with 
the Divinity. Baptism—the sacrament of unity in 
Christ—needs to be completed by chrismation—the 
sacrament of diversity in the Holy Spirit.”®* 

Healing, in a sacramental sense of anointing, laying-on- 
of-hands and prayer, is the reconnection and restoration to God 
in the re-membrance to/of baptism and baptismal chrisma¬ 
tion. The redeeming work of Christ is an indispensable pre¬ 
condition of the theosis (deifying) work of the Holy Spirit. 
The energies which flow from the triunity of the Persons 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, deify us, heal us and bring us 
into participation in the life and communion of the Holy Trinity, 
which the gospels call the kingdom of God. 

“And as the object of the rite of penance is restora¬ 
tion to the body through a metanoia whose dynamic 
is baptismal and paschal, so the object of the rite of 

25Lossky, In the Image and Likeness of God, p. 177. 

^Ibid., p. 108. 
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anointing [for healing] can be understood as re¬ 
newal of the baptismal anointing by which each of 
us is Christos, so that the suffering and separation of 
sickness become identified as participation in the 
pascha Christi. By such anointing, anamnesis is made 
of the passage of Christ through death to life and 
of the patient’s consecration to that mystery. By such 
anointing, further, the suffering of the illness is orient¬ 
ed to a reopened future, a sense of movement in 
Christ through the present passion toward the 
kingdom.”®^ 

Ultimately, the meaning of every illness is dying, and every 
healing is resurrection; we find ourselves at the very heart of 
the mystery of being in Christ through the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

The Eucharist, from the time of the earliest Fathers and 
teachers of the church, has been termed a pharmakon, or 
medicine. The term was used by Serapion, a fourth-century 
bishop of Thmuis in Egypt, in reference to Holy Communion 
as a “medicine of life.”“ The Eucharist is the service of healing 
par excellence. The Lord himself invites us to his table to 
partake of his very being, to become one with him, offering 
us healing and wholeness through his body and blood and 
power of his joyous resurrection. The power to be made whole 
is expressed in the liturgical response: “Lord, I am not worthy 
to receive you, but only say the word and I shall be healed,” 
and in the Lutheran post-communion prayer: “We give you 
thanks, almighty God, that you have refreshed us through the 
healing power of this gift of life....” 

This healing energy or deifying light of God is grace, and 
grace (charis) also refers to divine energies, insofar as they 
are given to us and accomplish the work of our deification 
and/or healing. In Orthodox theology grace is not only a 
function whereby God effects something in our soul; it is God 
communicating God’s self and entering into ineffable union 
with us. 

^’Thomas Talley, “Healing: Sacrament or Charism?”, Worship, Vol. 46, 
No. 9, pp. 518-527. 

sSHarakas, Health and Medicine in the Eastern Orthodox Tradition, p. 91. 
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Gregory of Nyssa was the only Eastern theologian to make 
a definite statement relating healing to his total theology. In 
two of his most important works, The Great Catechism and 
On the Making of Man, he referred to healing as the main 
door through which a knowledge of God reaches human beings, 
and he added that healing is as much a divine gift as life itself. 
He concludes that the ability to perform heahngs is one evidence 
that the baptismal water has indeed conferred grace upon the 
baptized.^® 

One reason Jesus was so responsive to sickness and sin 
was his sense that they result from our domination by spirits 
antagonistic to our deeper meaning and purpose as persons— 
our theosis. The only way to drive them out—to bring healing 
to body, mind, and soul—is through the Holy Spirit, who is 
characterized as love, compassion, energy, and light. The 
Eastern Church has a rich mystical theology of light which is 
healing. In Luther and the Mystics, we read that Luther af¬ 
firmed, “he who cleaves to God, abides in light.. . .”** Thus the 
injunction of Jesus that we love one another as he loves us.” 
That we be compassionate as Abba is compassionate, is not 
just an ethical maxim. It also has healing implications. Only a 
life characterized by love and compassion can give hospitality 
to the Spirit of God and be in communion with self and others! 

The real significance of Jesus’ healings is that they re¬ 
veal the nature of God and are a sign that the kingdom of 
God is at hand. Jesus’ use of the passive voice (e.g., ‘lepers are 
cleansed,’ not ‘I am cleansing lepers’) indicates that it is the 
power of God in and through him that accomplishes the heal¬ 
ings; they are not the actions of another “wonder worker.” In 
the synoptic gospels the most frequently used word for miracle 
is dynamis (“mighty work”) instead of teras (“wonder”). 
Dynamis suggests an act of God who is the source of all power. 

“The choice of this word is an indication that the 
acts are intended neither to impress or amaze the 
reader nor to be a proof of Jeus’ divinity. Instead, 
Jesus’ healings are a sign that the kingdom of God 

29Morton T. Kelsey, Psychology, Medicine and Christian Healing (San 
Francisco: Harper & Row, l^blishers, 1988). 

3®Hoffnian, Luther and the Mystics, p. 176. 
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is breaking forth, supplanting the Judaic teaching that 
the Day of Yahweh would not come until the end of 
the Age.”®‘ 

The Spirit, descended on Jesus at his baptism, makes Jesus 
the Kingdom of God in person, for in the power of the Holy 
Spirit he drives out demons and heals the sick. This energiz¬ 
ing power or “healing light” of God is given Jesus not for 
himself but for others: for the sick, the poor, the sinful, the 
dying. 

This same Spirit is given to all believers in common and 
equally: “The charisma of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus 
our Lord” (Rom 6:23; Eph 5:18ff). The Apostle Paul made 
charisma the foundation for his whole parenesis: whatever we 
do, we do it “in the Lord.” Healings of body, mind, and soul 
are signs of the new creation and the charismatic experience of 
life; they are a foretaste of the resurrection and eternal life. 

“Jesus does not bring the Eangdom of God only in 
words that waken faith; he also brings it in the form 
Of healings which restore health. God’s Spirit is a liv¬ 
ing energy that interpenetrates the bodies of men and 
women and drives out of the germs of death.”*® 

Healing is a vital component of theosis. Healing consists of 
the restoration of disrupted community and the sharing and 
communication of life. Jesus heals the sick by restoring their 
communion with God and the community. Theologian John 
25zioulas writes clearly that the fellowship of the Holy Spirit 
has to be understood as a community of persons rather than a 
community of essence. The Holy Spirit, in communion with 
the Son together with the Father, and the Father’s creative 
energies/healing light, “creates a network of social relation¬ 
ships in which life comes into being, blossoms and becomes 


siKenneth L. Bakken and Kathleen Hofeller, The Journey Toward 
Wholeness: A Christ-Centered Approach to Health and Healing (New York: 
Crossroad, 1988), p. 7v 

^^oltmann. The Spirit of Idfe, p. 190. 
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fruitful.”®* And from this divine community come healing and 
theosis, 

St Paul writes, “Therefore, if anyone is in Christ, he is 
a new creation; the old has passed away, behold, the new 
has come” (2 Cor 5:17). Paul Tillich states that 

“where there is real healing, there is new creation, a 
New Being. But real healing is not where only a part 
of body or mind is reunited with the whole, rather 
where the whole itself, our whole being, our whole 
personality is united with itself. The New Creation 
is healing creation because it creates reunion with 
oneself. And it creates reunion with the others.”®* 

This is the challenge and the message of the Christian faith: 
heahng what is fractured, giving a center to that which is 
estranged, and mending the rupture between God and human¬ 
kind and between each other and our world. Krister Stendahl 
has said that God’s agenda is the mending of creation! Salva¬ 
tion takes on a whole new perspective and meaning. 

“Salvation is reclaiming from the old and trans¬ 
ferring into the New Being. This understanding 
includes the elements of salvation that were empha¬ 
sized in other periods: it includes, above aU, the ful¬ 
fillment of the ultimate meaning of one’s existence, 
but it sees this in a special perspective, that of making 
salvus, of ‘healing.’ ”®® 

To the faithful Jew in the mystical Kabalist tradition, 
each of the four Hebrew letters of the tetragrammaton, YHVH, 
the unpronounceable and unutterable name of God, has a 
specific meaning vis-a-vis the nature of God. The letter 
“yod” signifies the coin of compassion held in the hand 
of God “heh,” who reaches forth with outstretched arm “vav,” 
freely giving this coin of love and compassion into the hand 
“heh” of the human person in need. 

S8/W4., p. 219. 

^Kenneth L. Bakken, The Call to Wholeness; Health as a Spiritual 
Journey (New York: Crossroad, 1990), p. 46. 

^Ibid., pp. 46, 47. 
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As Christians we can say that Jesus, the Messiah, is the 
coin from the hand and heart of God, given to us out of love 
and compassion. The seemingly distant and unpproachable 
YHVH of the Hebrew scriptures is revealed intimately in Jesus 
to be the passionate, forgiving, suffering and healing Abba. 
The very name of Jesus, Yeshua in Aramaic, means “YHVH 
is salvation”—the One who makes salvus, who heals and makes 
whole. Healing is the promised realization of Yahweh’s com¬ 
passion. 

Every moment can be lived in the inconceivable closeness 
of God in the Holy Spirit: “interior intimo meo,” said Augus¬ 
tine—“God is closer to me than I am to myself.” For most of 
us most of the time, it is the will of the triune God that we 
should so live with ambiguity, paradox, and mystery as to 
allow ourselves to trust in God and keep all options open to 
the power of God’s healing presence. Bengt Hoffman writes 
powerfully: 

“Participation in God . .. would then be the source of 
the integral unity between body, soul, and spirit 
which Luther experienced as an outcome of God’s 
activity in our lives. Even the carnal, bodily life be¬ 
comes an integral part of the mystical Christ. Faith 
is a spiritual pilgrimage where human wholeness is 
at least a promise and a potentiality. Martin Luther’s 
thought on mystical participation in Christ seems to 
have included the possibility of a transformation of 
bodily vitalities and ego-centered desires into harmony 
with the indwelling Christ. The person of faith is 
being formed according to the Christ image. To be 
a Christian is to experience God’s being become our 
being. Christ’s daily advent changes us so that body, 
soul, and spirit vibrate to one theme, the love of 
Christ.”®* 

In the end, Luther, in concert with Eastern Orthodoxy, is 
correct. “Durch den Glauben wird der Mensch Gott”: “Through 
faith, man becomes God.”®^ 

®®Hoffman, Luther and the Mystics^ p, 175. 

^^Mannermaa, Der Im Glauben Gegenwaertige Christas, p, 14. 
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THE CANONIZATION OF FR. ALEXIS TOTH 
BY THE ORTHODOX CHURCH IN AMERICA 

V. Rev. John Kowalczyk 

It was on Memorial Day in 1906 that the late Saint Patriarch 
(then Archbishop) Tikhon, canonized recently by the Russian Ortho¬ 
dox Church, accompanied by Bishop Raphael and Bishop Innocent, 
opened the newly founded monastery by solemnly dedicating the 
new Church. It is very significant that the Mitered Archpriest Alexis 
Toth was also present at this first Memorial Day Pilgrimage. Three 
years later Father Alexis fell asleep in the Lord on May 1, 1909, 
after a prolonged illness. At his funeral, hierarchs and clergy hailed 
him as the “Father of the Orthodox Church in America” and as 
pastor of a parish that stretched more than 1,800 miles from his 
first parish assignment in Minneapolis, to his place of repose in 
South Canaan. According to the New Catholic Encyclopedia, over 
two hundred thousand Orthodox Christians in North America are 
descendents of his converts, who formed the original nucleus of 
what is now the Orthodox Church in America. Besides these people, 
many people in his homeland were also inspired to return to Or¬ 
thodoxy, as well as later waves of immigrants to American shores. 

Eight years later in 1916, the body of Father Alexis was ex¬ 
humed from its grave in order to transfer it to a mausoleum that 
was being constructed (this structure still stands today). There is 
still living today a member of Saint Tikhon’s Monastery parish 
who was one of but a handful of eyewitnesses of this event which 
took place when he was only a youth. He recalls, “When Saint 
Alexis’s coffin was opened, it was seen that his body appeared as 
it might if he had just reposed that same day.” An incorrupt state 
of a person’s remains, as was observed in this case, is usually re¬ 
garded in the Orthodox Church as evidence of sanctity. When the 
mausoleum was completed, Father Alexis’s body was reinterred 
there; his body was washed and robed in new vestments. The con- 
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struction of this tomb for Father Alexis Toth directly behind the 
altar at Saint Tikhon’s Monastery Church was a visible example 
of the high esteem in which he was held by his contemporaries. 


The Uncovering of the Relics 

Seventy-eight years later on Monday, April 4, 1944, under the 
direction of the Primate of the Church, Metropolitan Theodosius, 
His Eminence, Archbishop Herman was given the responsibility to 
conduct the uncovering of the holy relics of Saint Alexis. The 
relics were once again exhumed, and were transferred to the small 
Saint Theodosius Chapel at Saint Tikhon’s Monastery. Archbishop 
Herman reported at that time, it was seen that most of the relics 
were incorrupt. After further examining the coffin, vestments and 
holy relics, he placed the lid on the casket, served a Litya and 
venerated the holy remains. 

On April 13, His Beatitude, Metropolitan Theodosius and His 
Eminence, Archbishop Herman washed and anointed with holy 
Chrism and vested in new vestments the body of Saint Alexis and 
placed it in a new wood casket. On Thursday morning, April 14, 
the Thursday of the Great Canon of Saint Andrew of Crete, the 
holy relics were transferred into the Monastery Church of Saint 
Tilton of Zadonsk, in a procession that took place after the 
celebration of the Liturgy of Presanctified Gifts. Clergy and laity 
of the Diocese of Eastern Pennsylvania, together with visiting 
clergy from the tri-state area and from New England and other 
areas, gathered with the hierarchs and the members of the monastic 
and seminary communities for this solemn transf^ of the relics to 
their permanent resting place. 

On Bright Saturday, May 7, the anniversary of the repose of 
Saint Alexis, Metropolitan Theodosius and Archbishop Herman, 
together with Bishop Paul of Zaraisk of the Russian Patriarchal 
Church, celebrated the Paschal Liturgy, accompanied by diocesan 
and visiting clergy and over two hundred laity. This followed a 
Paschal procession around the Church with the relics of Saint 
Alexis. Following the return to the church, a Paschal Panahida was 
sung, and the casket was opened. The relics of Saint Alexis were 
venerated by hundreds of faithful present. The casket was then 
closed and taken in procession to the left cleros of the Monastery 
Church, directly below die icon of the descent of Christ from the 
Cross, over which appear the words “Do not lament me, O Mother.” 
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The Significance of Saint Alexis 

At the turn of the twentieth century, the missionary activity 
and pastoral labors of Father Alexis Toth resulted in the con¬ 
version of thousands to Holy Orthodoxy, and as we celebrate the 
two hundredth anniversary of Orthodoxy in America, just six years 
before the turn of the twenty-first century, Saint Alexis appears to 
us again as a great intercessor for the Church in America. In pro¬ 
claiming Father Alexis to be a Saint, the Holy Synod of Bishops 
gave him the title “Confessor and Defender of Orthodoxy in 
America.” 

Saint Alexis is the first Saint whose entire life and labors as 
an Orthodox Christian took place within the continental United 
States (the “lower 48”). He is the third Saint to be canonized whose 
blessed repose took place within that territory (after Saint Peter, 
whose martyrdom adorns the Church in San Francisco, and Saint 
Nicholas of Zicha, who reposed at Saint Tikhon’s Monastery in 
South Canaan, Pennsylvania). He is the fourth Saint to be canonized 
by the Church in America (after Saints Herman, Peter, and 
Juvenaly). 


The Canonization 

His historic and timely canonization took place at Saint Tikhon’s 
Monastery, South Canaan, Pennsylvania, the first and oldest Ortho¬ 
dox monastic community in the New World. All of us were blessed 
with perfect weather for the entire weekend. 

On Friday, May 27, the 90th pilgrimage to Saint Tikhon’s 
Monastery formally opened at 4:00 P.M. with the services of 
Vespers and Matins being celebrated in the Monastery church. 
At 5:30 P.M. the final memorial service for the Righteous Father 
Alexis was celebrated by Archbishop Herman, The responses were 
sung by the members of Saint Tikhon’s Seminary Choir and the 
visiting Hierarchs, clergy and laity that had already begun to as¬ 
semble for the glorification. These included clergy from the Car- 
patho-Russian Diocese, who came to honor one who was of their 
own nationality. 

The anticipation of the approaching glorification was felt 
especially in the way this final panahida was conducted by Arch¬ 
bishop Herman. The joy in his voice was felt by all when Arch¬ 
bishop Herman intoned the final Memory Eternal, the responses 
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being sung in the traditional Carpathian melody. This was felt by 
all present, knowing that very shortly we would be asking for the 
holy intercession of Saint Alexis. 

Presiding over the Memorial Day festivities was the Primate 
of the Orthodox Church in America, His Beatitude Metropolitan 
Theodosius. The foremost visiting church dignitary was His Em¬ 
inence, Archbishop Nicholas of Presov, Slovakia, the homeland of 
Saint Alexis. (During the life of Saint Alexis this region was part 
of the Austro-Hungarian Empire.) Hosting the historic event was 
His Eminence, Archbishop Herman of the Diocese of Philadelphia 
and Eastern Pennsylvania, who also serves as the Deputy Abbot 
of the Monastery and the Rector of Saint Tikhon’s Seminary. 

On Saturday, May 28, at 9:00 A.M., a hierarchical Divine 
Liturgy was celebrated in the Monastery church by his Eminence 
Archbishop Makary of Vilnas in the Ukraine, His Eminence, Arch¬ 
bishop Herman of Philadelphia and Eastern Pennsylvania, and 
area clergy. The responses were sung by Saint Tikhon’s Seminary 
Choir. 

The S2nd annual Academic Commencement of Saint Tikhon’s 
Orthodox Theological Seminary took place at 2:00 P.M. at the 
Seminary auditorium. The commencement address was given by 
Archbishop Nicholas of Presov, who is also the Rector of the 
Orthodox Seminary in Presov, Slovakia. In his address. Archbishop 
Nicholas told of the great oppression being experienced by his 
church at this time. 

The festivities marking the Glorification of Saint Alexis com¬ 
menced at 3:00 Sunday afternoon. The service began with a majes¬ 
tic procession of hierarchs and clergy from the Monastery church 
to the Bell Tower Chapel directly across from the mausoleum where 
Father Toth had been buried. 

In addition to the hierarchs named above, the following also 
concelebrated at the canon iz ation: Archbishop Kyrill of Pitts¬ 
burgh and Western Pennsylvania; Archbishop Victorin of the 
Romanian Orthodox Archdiocese in America; Archbishop Peter 
of the Diocese of New York and New Jersey; Archbishop Dmitri 
of the Diocese of Dallas and the South; Bishop Job of the Diocese 
of Chicago and the Midwest; Bishop Mark of Bethesda; Bishop 
Seraphim of the Archdiocese of Ottawa and Canada; and Bishop 
Nicholas of the Carpatho-Russian Diocese. 

As the bishops, priests and faithful sang “Christ is Risen” in 
the Carpatho-Russian plain chant that was so much loved by Saint 
Alexis, the procession made its way to the front of the outdoor 
chapel. Eight priests carried die coffin, adorned with flowers and 
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bearing the earthly remains of this hardworking missionary in Amer¬ 
ica. The holy relics were placed directly in front of the outside Bell 
Tower Chapel. Because of the thousands of people already gathered, 
a decision was made to have the service of Canonization outside, 
allowing ail who gathered to witness and participate in this holy 
event. 

Prior to the start of the vigil service, the official Proclamation 
of the Holy Synod of the Orthodox Church in America on the 
Glorification of the Holy and Righteous Archpriest Alexis Toth 
was read by the Chancellor of the Church, Father Robert Kondra- 
tick. The Holy Synod had declared that Father Alexis was to be 
numbered among the Saints in recognition of his missionary labors, 
“his steadfastness and his leadership in bringing thousands of souls 
back to the Orthodox Church, manifested by his words and deeds 
among his own Carpatho-Russian and Galician people in 
America... 

After the reading of the proclamation, the celebration of 
Vespers and Matins commenced. The texts of the service prepared 
for Saint Alexis were sung and the holy icon of Saint Alexis was 
used in the Liturgy for the first time. During the Litya service at 
Vespers the relics of Saint Alexis were carried by priests in proces¬ 
sion around the Monastery church. Prayers were offered at all 
four comers of the Church. During Matins, the Magnification for 
Saint Alexis was sung for the first time: “We magnify you, O holy 
Father Alexis, and we honor your holy memory. For you led 
your people back to the Orthodox Faith, and you pray to Christ 
our God for us.” 

Following the Matins, a procession escorted the holy relics 
of Saint Alexis back into the Monastery church. Also in the center 
of the chapel, for veneration for the first time, was the icon of 
the newly-canonized Saint Alexis. A Grand Banquet Dinner was 
held that evening in honor of the Bicentennial of Orthodoxy in 
America and the new graduates from Saint Tikhon’s Seminary. 


Memorial Day 

The next morning, Memorial Day, the first Divine Liturgy 
offered in the presence of the relics of the newest saint of the 
Orthodox Church was served in the Monastery church at 7:30 A.M. 
by priests of the local Diocese. At 9:15 A.M., a procession of 
hierarchs, clergy, and faithful carried the relics of Saint Alexis to 
the large pavilion church, a distance of perhaps five hundred feet. 
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Representing St Vladimir’s Seminary were, Very Rev Thomas 
Hopko (Dean) and Very Rev Paul Lazor. There, the Metropolitan, 
six archbishops and five bishops celebrated a hierarchical Divine 
Liturgy. Two choirs sang the responses—the Bicentennial Male 
Chorus under the direction of V. Rev Daniel Kovalak, and a mixed 
choir of hundreds, under the direction of V. Rev Sergei Glagolev. 
Thousands of faithful filled the pavilion church. 

At the Little Entrance, the hierarchs themselves carried the 
relics of Saint Alexis through the Royal Doors and around the 
altar. The holy relics were placed in front of the icon screen which 
was then opened for the remainder of the Liturgy. It was estimated 
that nearly ten thousand faithful participated during the Memorial 
Day weekend at the canonization. 

In his homily. Metropolitan Theodosius said, “We have heard 
in this morning’s Gospel the words of Jesus, ‘Truly, truly I say to 
you, if one keeps My word he will never see deatii’ [John 8:51]. 
How fitting these words are, especially within the context of this 
Divine Liturgy and as we rejoice in the glorification of Father 
Alexis Toth. He was one who kept and shared the word of the 
Lord. As we come together to celebrate this Eucharist, having in 
our midst the relics of one of God’s saints affirms that what we 
are doing here is life-giving.” His Beatitude concluded, “We will 
become temples of the Word when we draw near to the Chalice. 
Therefore, like Saint Alexis whose relics we 'will venerate, let us 
keep and love the word of the Lord, allowing it to grow within us 
so that our gathering may truly be Ae gathering of the saints who 
have been endowed with the Idngdom which is to come.” 

During the Liturgy multitudes of faithful received the Holy 
Eucharist. It was an unforgettable experience to see so many faith¬ 
ful respond to the invitation of the Banquet Feast, “In the fear of 
God and with faith draw near.” 

After the Liturgy, Metropolitan Theodosius presented the visit¬ 
ing hierarchs with relics of Saint Alexis to take to their flocks for 
veneration. An icon of Saint Alexis containing a relic was pre¬ 
sented to the pastor of Saint Mary’s Church in Minneapolis, which 
Father Toth had founded and served. Many faithful had come from 
Minneapolis to be present for the canonization; also present were 
two grandnieces of Father Toth—^June Blankenbeig and Stella 
Halloran. 

The relics of Saint Alexis were then carried out of the pavilion 
chapel while a Moleben was stmg. Hierarchs, clergy, and thousands of 
faitMul escorted the holy relics and formed a large procession back 
to the Monastery church. There die reliquary was opened, the 
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relics were venerated by the Metropolitan, archbishops, bishops, 
priests, deacons and monastics. The faithful lined up outside the 
Monastery church for nearly five hours before everyone had a 
chance to pass by and kiss the Gospel, cross, and relics of the 
new saint. 

As a memento of the historic canonization, each person who 
venerated the relics received a small icon of Saint Alexis and a 
relic: a small piece of the cloth with which the bodily relics of 
Saint Alexis were wrapped when his body was transferred to the 
new casket on April 14. Countless candles were lit, and pilgrims 
placed them before the relics, offering their individual prayers for 
the new saint’s holy intercession. 

At 2:30 P.M. the Pilgrimage concluded with a Moleben be¬ 
fore the icon of the Most Holy Theotokos, “She who is quick to 
hear,” and a Healing Service, both served by Archbishop Herman. 
For nearly two hours thousands of faithful came to be anointed by 
Archbishop Herman and five priests. 

The canonization of Father Alexis Toth signifies the conscious¬ 
ness of the Church that God has granted him entrance into the 
heavenly Kingdom and that he is numbered among the saints. 

Father Alexis Toth, who was bom in 1854, has been described 
as “an exemplary leader and central force in the development of 
the Orthodox Church in America.” The action for which he is 
most remembered was his role in leading thousands of Slavic Eastern 
Rite Catholic immigrants—mostly from present-day Slovakia, Poland, 
Ukraine—to the Orthodox Church, which had been the Church of 
their ancestors. 

The canonization of Saint Alexis is, first of all, a glorifica¬ 
tion of a new Saint of the Orthodox Church. It is, as well, one of 
the highlights of the celebration this year that marks the completion 
of two centuries of Orthodoxy on this continent. 

Saint Alexis was born in 1854. As an Eastern Rite Catholic 
priest, he was sent to minister to immigrants in a Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, parish. He converted to the Orthodox Faith together 
with his entire parish. 

Saint Alexis was later active in the community life of Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania. He served his parish there, Holy Resurrection 
Cathedral, and also founded and ministered to many other parishes. 
When Bishop (now Saint Patriarch Tikhon) was recalled to Russia 
on business, he entrusted his work to Father Toth, in whom he had 
the greatest confidence. 

Fr Toth was an honorary member of the Red Cross, for he 
contributed greatly to that organization during the Russo-Japanese 
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War. He received from Tsar Nicholas of Russia the Order of Saint 
Anne, which was a recognition of high excellence in civil service, 
especially in the clergy. He also received the Order of Saint Vladi¬ 
mir, the fourth highest order bestowed by the Russian Emperor for 
longevity of service. The Order of Alexander-Nevsky was also 
bestowed on Father Toth; it represents a high honor for distinguished 
service, meritorious effort and devotion to God and country. 

The labors of Saint Alexis Toth were formative in the de¬ 
velopment of the Orthodox Church in America. Therefore, his 
canonization is a turning point and a historic event. It is a gift 
from God which gives us a holy and sympathetic intercessor be¬ 
fore the throne of God—one who knows and shares in the labors 
and challenges we now face. “Holy Father Alexis, pray to God 
for us!” 


X 


THE BOSSEY SEMINAR: A PERSONAL REFLECTION 

Denise Hogan 

From January 3-14, 1994,1 was privileged to be among the par¬ 
ticipants in the first Bossey Orthodox Seminar at St Vladimir’s 
Orthodox Theological Seminary. I approached the e:q>erience with 
a keen sense of expectation, as I had never before had the oppor¬ 
tunity to engage in sustained study and prayer with Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians, especially in a seminary environment. 

My reasons for attending the seminar were two: 1) to deepen 
my knowledge and appreciation of Orthodoxy as a living tradi¬ 
tion, and 2) to gather resources relating to Orthodox spirituality 
for the purposes of my own research. In each instance, my ob¬ 
jective was realized. Further, as I had anticapted, the seminar ex¬ 
perience proved to be an occasion for ecumenical mtrichment. 
Participants representing the Mermonite, Quaker, Ukrainian Catholic 
and Russian Orthodox traditions brought added flavor and sub¬ 
stance to an ambience already leavened by the presence of colleague 
of the Protestant, Catholic and Episcopal traditions. 

An especially memorable experience was the celebration of 
the liturgical cycle of the Feast of Theophany, which immersed 
us in the richness and mystical quality of Orthodox worship. 'Hie 
observance included the blessing of Troublesome Brook, a ribbon 
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of picturesque but disagreeable water which meanders through the 
seminary grounds and is consecrated annually as a part of the 
commemoration of Christ’s Baptism. That particular day found us 
joined with worshipers from the surrounding neighborhoods, brav¬ 
ing a heavy snowfall but stoutly singing the Troparion which we 
had so diligently learned and rehearsed for the occasion. 

Several participants cited as their most memorable incident 
the “field trip” which took us to parishes of various Orthodox 
traditions in the metropolitan New York area. The highlight of 
that excursion was luncheon at the Chancery of the Orthodox Church 
in America, in Syosset, New York. However, none of these pleasant 
diversions nullified the fact that our business during those two 
weeks was serious. We were engaged in a thoughtful and sincere 
effort to come to grips with our very real differences as well as 
to come to an understanding and appreciation of Orthodox Chris¬ 
tianity. The fact that the experience also brought us to grips with 
our own faith traditions in a most profound way lent an added 
dimension of meaning and gravity to the proceedings. The follow¬ 
ing represent some of my own, purely personal reflections as a 
Catholic woman upon the significance of the seminar for me. 


The Liturgical Experience 

Coming as I do from a church which observes a liturgical 
tradition as ancient and as rich as that of Orthodoxy, I could 
only rejoice to find myself in an atmosphere where symbolism and 
My experience at St Vladimir’s has convinced me that both the 
mystery predominate. I thrilled to the solemn euphoric tones of 
the sacred music, reverent and vibrant, unaccompanied by in¬ 
strumentation. I shared the sense of awe in the presence of the 
Divine and was reminded of that “peculiar gift of the Orthodox 
peoples”: their perception of worship as an expression of celestial 
beauty. I was especially moved to hear the solemn invocations and 
chants of praise intoned in English, their beauty and significance 
fully intact and accessible to worshipers and observers alike. Hav¬ 
ing survived and even delighted in many aspects of the liturgical 
renewal in my own tradition, I nevertheless found myself wonder¬ 
ing: how is it that Catholic hymnographers and liturgical musicol¬ 
ogists have been unable to transcribe and transliterate our own 
sacred music from Latin to English as the Orthodox have done so 
successfully with the Slavonic? My Orthodox friends reply that the 
West is preoccupied with rhyme and meter. But that explanation 
does not satisfy. In substituting English hymns and songs for the 
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Latin, we have set aside a precious strand of our liturgical heritage. 
There is a certain irony in the fact that Gregorian plainchant, char¬ 
acterized by simplicity, purity and a certain mystical quality, has 
become this year’s ‘biggest musical surprise” and a “monster hit” 
on the pop charts,^ while it is only preserved today by Catholics 
in widely scattered churches and religious communities. This is 
not to say that I decry the use of English or fail to perceive its 
value, even its necessity, for those worshipers unacquainted with 
Latin. After all, this switch from an ancient to a modem tongue 
is exactly what the Orthodox are up to, for pastoral and educa¬ 
tional reasons. Nor do I believe that English hymns lack the quality 
of sacredness appropriate to the liturgy. But I wonder if the at¬ 
tempt at preservation of the Latin “sound” has been made at all. 
My experience at St Vladimir’s has convinced me that both the 
grandeur and the integrity of sacred music can survive intact the 
processes of translation and adaptation. The old can coexist with 
the new. Each has its appropriate usage and can be part of a wor¬ 
shipful experience. 

I noted as well the unselfconscious ease with which the laity 
joined the seminary choir in singing, whether Vespers or the Divine 
Liturgy. Quite clearly, the act of worship in Orthodoxy is one 
which, as Bishop KalUstos Ware observes, “has never become 
the preserve of the learned and the clergy.”^ People come and go 
as their schedules permit (Orthodox services can be quite lengthy 
by Western standards), and celebrate the rites with an easy but 
reverent familiarity. It has been said that the average Orthodox 
worshiper is entirely at home in church. Of course, this phenomenon 
of “at-homeness” in church has been noted in the West as well, 
especially by travelers to the Mediterranean countries. Still, the 
importance of singing as a form of worship continues to elude 
most Catholics. Our parishes stand in dire need of good choirs 
and choir leaders, well-schooled in liturgical music. However, lest 
I overstate my case: I do not mean to suggest that the unalloyed 
quality of choral worship at St Vladimir’s Seminary translates itself 
to every local parish. This was o>bvious to me while visiting a 
church where a wedding was in progress. To my great surprise, I 
distinctly heard a soloist with organ accompaniment. To be sure, 
such a thing is deemed an aberration within Orthodoxy, attributable 
to Western influence. But I must confess to a si^ of relief upon 
realizing that our Orthodox friends have not yet reached the pin- 

iJohn Elson, ”Salve Festa Dies, Baby,” T/me, 4 April 1994, 82. 

timothy Ware, The Orthodox Church, New Edition (New York: 
Penguin Books, 1993), 266. 
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nacle of perfection in their quest for liturgical purity—though they 
are surely closer than we to the goal. 


Looking Within 

One of the most instructive components of the seminar ex¬ 
perience for me was my prolonged contact with an Eastern Catholic. 
The encounter both quickened my appreciation of the Eastern 
heritage within the Catholic Church and opened my eyes to the 
existence of vast, unexplored reaches between Western and Eastern 
Catholics. As well, it revealed the fragility of the state of relations 
between Catholicism and Orthodoxy. 

As a child in parochial school, I learned of the existence 
of the Eastern Catholic churches, invariably presented to us as 
examples of richness and diversity, bright signs of the Church’s 
unity and catholicity. Always the emphasis was upon the recogni¬ 
tion and respect due to other cultures and customs, the fact that 
we were “sister churches.” It did not trouble me then that we 
were never directly exposed to one another’s rites, that we never 
shared the experience of common prayer, that we were never brought 
to wonder together at the beauty of an icon. It troubles me now, 
and this for several reasons. 

First, this lack of contact deprives us “Latin” Catholics of 
a knowledge and understanding of ourselves as inheritors and bor¬ 
rowers of that immense treasury of the Christian East from which 
we in the Church of the West have “amply drawn” for our 
liturgy, spiritual traditions and jurisprudence.^ This creates a serious 
lacuna in our own spiritual self-understanding and development. 
Further, it tends to foster an attitude quite the opposite of “cath¬ 
olic,” marked by a blindness towards Eastern Christians generally 
and an obtuseness to Eastern sensibilities. This gap in our religious 
formation presents a challenge to Western Catholic educators al¬ 
ready overwhelmed by a variety of other pressing issues. But it 
would seem to me that some connection exists between an aware¬ 
ness of our Eastern heritage and an ability to form even a rudimen¬ 
tary understanding of Orthodoxy. In the final analysis, this neglect 
must impact upon ecumenical efforts, for no matter what is done 
at the higher levels of ecclesial diplomacy and theological dialogue, 
it is the people in the pews who must learn to respect, understand 
and esteem one another’s particularities. Perhaps this critique 

Wecree on Ecumenism, Chapter 3, Article 14, in The Documents of 
Vatican II, ed. Walter M. Abbott, S.J. (New York: Guild Press, 1966), 357. 
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comes easily to a Westerner imbued with the need for multicultural 
education. But, ultimately, the consequences are ^obal. This is 
demonstrated most tragically in Ukraine, where die impasse between 
“Latin” and “Greek” Catholics is no less a source of grief than 
the long-standing and painful division between Catholics and 
Orthodox.* 


Roman? Catholic 

One recollection of the seminar experience which stands out 
in my memory is the slight sense of discomfort I felt each time I 
was designate “Roman Catholic.” This is because, as a post- 
Vatican II Catholic, I am thoroughly permeated with the concept 
of the Church as a Eucharistic communion as well as the concept 
of episcopal collegiality. That is, I hold that “the Roman Pontiff 
is the perpetual and visible source and foundation of the unity of 
the bishops and of the multitude of the faithful.”® But at the same 
time I aMrm that the individual bishop is “the visible principle and 
foundation of unity”® in the local church which in its unity manifests 
the plenitude of die Church, and that this manifestation is to the 
measure of the local church’s communion with all the others. Ilius, 
I consider myself to be of the Church of Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
which is in co mm union with the see of Rome. A mere technicality 
to some, I suppose. But I am much more comfortable widi the 
simple designation “Catholic,” unaugmented by any other par¬ 
ticularization. I hasten to add that I am fully cognizant of the fact 
that “Roman Catholic” is the functional phrase in ecumenical dis¬ 
course, and I fully understand the reasons therefor. The ideological 
fixation in this instance is personal, but not peculiar to myself 
among Western Catholics. Having said all this, I trust that my 
Orthodox friends find my explanation intelligible, and if not totally 
acceptable for practical reasons, at least harmonious with their own 
theological position vis-h-vis ecclesiology. 


•*Peter Hebblethwaite, “Ukrainian Catholics,” National Catholic Reporter, 
18 March 1994, 10. 

dogmatic Constitution on the Church, Chapter 3, Article 23, in 
Documents of Vatican U, 44. 

*Ibid. In addition to various documents of Vatican n, I am indebted 
to the work of John Zizioulas, Being As Communion (Crestwood, New York: 
St Vladimir’s Seminary Press, 1985), and Aidan Nichols, O.P., Rome and 
the Eastern Churches (CoUegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press, 1992). 
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A Feminist Perspective 

I admit to no surprise that the seminar organizers had no 
time to spare for feminist concerns. Nor did this cause me any 
consternation. I went to the seminar for purposes both educational 
(to be instructed) and experiential (to “learn by doing”). In both 
areas, my efforts were well rewarded. I came away from Crestwood 
enlightened and enriched. But I would be untrue to my own con¬ 
victions and unfaithful to a growing company of Christian women 
both within and without the Catholic Church if I did not express 
myself on this matter. 

There is no denying the force and significance of feminism in 
society and in the churches as one of the dominant signs of our 
times. Greek Orthodox writer and feminist Eva Topping writes: 
“Once raised, the issue of woman’s place and role in the ecclesial 
body cannot be laid aside, stonewalled, unanswered.”^ It is clear 
that the Orthodox Church in America has given thought to this 
issue as well. Its two publications, Women and Men in the Church. 
A Study of the Community of Women and Men in the Church 
(1980) and Feminism in Christianity. An Orthodox Christian 
Response (1983) testify that the presence of feminist thinkers and 
writers in the churches has been duly noted. In addition, Volume 37 
(1993) of St. Vladimir's Theological Quarterly was devoted to 
the theme, “God and Gender.” Thus, I think that one might 
reasonably have hoped that the seminar would have included a 
session focused upon Christian feminism and what an Orthodox 
Christian feminism might look like. The panel discussion, “Women 
and the Role of the Laity in the Church,” spotlighted lay participa¬ 
tion in the mission of Orthodoxy and was comprised, logically, of 
both male and female laity. The session was interesting and in¬ 
formative, particularly for its insights into the inestimable role 
played by the priest’s wife. But it left the real “woman question” 
sidelined, set aside and ignored. This, I think, was unfortunate. 
The issue will not go away. 

From my perspective, the biggest hurdle to be cleared by 

7Eva C. Topping, “Orthodox Women and Our Church,” in Project for 
Renewal. Seven Studies of Key Issues Facing Orthodox Christians in America^ 
ed. Stephen J. Sfekas and George Matsoukas (Chicago, Illinois: Orthodox 
Christian Laity, Inc., 1993), 64. Topping cites noted French Orthodox 
theologian, Elisabeth Behr-Sigel’s work as advancing the discussion of 
women’s role in Orthodoxy. See: Elisabeth Behr-Sigel, The Ministry of 
Women in the Church (Redondo Beach, California: Oakwood Publications, 
1991). 
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those who decry feminism and “feminized Christians”* is a logical 
one. In reality, there is no one feminism of any stripe or ilk. With 
its origins in Enlightenment theories of the natural rights of the 
individual, Western feminism has evolved into a multitude of 
species, no two of which are exactly alike. One author catalogues 
no less than seven types of feminist theory apart from any rooted 
in religion.* Christian feminisms have also emerged, grounded in 
the being and work of Jesus Christ. This fixity distinguishes Chris¬ 
tian feminist ideologies from all others, while Ae plurality of Chris¬ 
tian traditions ensures a variety of interpretations of that grounded¬ 
ness as well as a plurality of strategies and goals to be achieved. 

It is clear that “the bell tolls today as loudly for the Ortho¬ 
dox Church as it does for other churches.. Areas of common 
concern and cooperation on behalf of the world’s women do exist 
among Christian and non-Christian feminists alike, as do points of 
contact in matters of faith among Christians. It would seem to me 
that a pulling together across these lines is essential whenever 
possible. Orthodox women have a unique contribution to make 
to the development of an authentically Christian feminism. It is 
my hope that they will do so, in a spirit of kenosis—v/hich is not 
only the entry to the paschal mystery, but a door to Christian unity 
as well. 

Practical Ecumenism 

My final observation on the Bossey Orthodox Seminar is a 
simple one. I would have welcomed the active participation of a 
Catholic scholar from one of the organizations listed in the pub¬ 
licity literature as cooperating institutions. The absence of a Cath¬ 
olic presence among the panelists who led the session entitled, 
“An Ecumenical Response,” is puzzling, given the fact that the 
Catholic and Orthodox Churches have the longest history of dialogue 
among all the churches of Christendom. In my opinion, the occasion 
of the panel discussion presented itself as a distinct opportunity for 
genuine cooperation and substantive commentary from a Catholic 
viewpoint, to the enrichment of all the seminar participants. I regret 
that we were unable to reap the benefits of that experience, but 
hope that successive seminars will include such a partnership. 

^Deborah Belonick, Feminism in Christianity. An Orthodox Response 
(Syosset, New York: Department of Christian Education, Orthodox Church 
in America, 1983). 

^Josephine Donovan, Feminist Theory. The Intellectual Traditions of 
American Feminism (New York: Continuum, 1992). 

i®Tcq?ping, “Orthodox Women,” 64. 
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St Gregory of Nyssa, Commentary on the Song of Songs^ Casimir 

McCambley OCSO, trans., Hellenic College Press, Brook¬ 
line, 1987. 

In 1987, Hellenic College Press had the distinction of pub¬ 
lishing the first complete English translation of St Gregory of 
Nyssa’s fifteen homilies on the Song of Songs. Only six years later 
Brother Casimir’s elegant translation was out of print and even 
the remotest Orthodox parish bookstore has sold its last copies. 
The swift passage of this book from bookstore shelves is, no doubt, 
a testament to the profundity of St Gregory’s insight, but it is also 
an appeal for a re-issue. 

The youngest of the three great Cappadocians wrote his 
homilies late in his career, perhaps in the last decade of the fourth 
century. Deeply influenced by Alexandrian exegetical method, 
especially that of Origen, St Gregory understands the elaborate 
bridal imagery of the Song of Songs 1-6:9 as a veiled depiction 
of the individual soul’s desire and eternal quest for the Bridegroom, 
the Word of God. 

Much has been written in this century criticizing a perceived 
subjectivism in the allegorical or tropological method. This is 
contrasted to a more historical analysis, traditionally associated 
with the school of Antioch and, of course, synonymous with modem 
biblical studies. But if there is a book of Scripture that demands 
an allegorical reading by the very nature of its language, that book 
would be the Song of Songs. And though contemporary readers 
may find it sometimes difficult to follow St Gregory’s “metaphorical 
departures,” it is well worth the effort of following him to the end. 
We modems have accomplished much in our historical-critical 
approach, but in return I suspect we have traded away an aesthetic 
sensibility that would put us more in tune with the perceptions 
and vision of the composer of the Song. St Gregory’s homilies re¬ 
awaken that sensitivity as he reminds us of the centrality of the 
spiritual journey in a Christian’s life and the importance of Scripture 
in that journey. 
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In addition to his aesthetic sensibility, the Bishop of Nyssa 
employs an encyclopedic knowledge of scriptural imagery to pro¬ 
duce his commentaries. Without a concordance or word-search 
software, he weaves together an astoimding array of scriptural 
citations to make his interpretative case for each metaphor in the 
Song. If St Gregory’s method is subjective, it must be an inter¬ 
subjectivity that links his own lived experience in the Church to the 
vision of the Song, finally, to the spiritual vision of the Bible as a 
whole. With the same unity of purpose that led Vladimir Lossky 
to insist that all theology be mystical. Saint Gregory suggests in 
his method that all exegesis be mystical. 

Brother Casimir’s introduction to the work provides a thorough 
review of the historical influences, theological and philosophical to 
St Gregory’s homilies. He also discusses some of the key theological 
concepts in St Gregory’s spiritual system, though the clearest and 
most compelling overview of the Cappadocian’s mystical theology 
still remains Father Danielou’s introduction to the anthology. From 
Glory to Glory (Crestwood: SVS Press, 1979). Orthodox Chris¬ 
tians will appreciate Brother Casimir’s sensitivity to the importance 
of the unknowable divine essence in St Gregory’s thought, and his 
respect for St Gregory’s vision of the soul’s eternal journey to¬ 
ward the Word. Instead of degenerating into a critique of St Gregory’s 
“semi-pelagianism”—^the historical temptation of many Western 
Christians—^Brother Casimir finds reverberations of St Gregory’s 
thought in pillars of his own Cistercian tradition, specifically 
Bernard of Clairvaux and William of St Thierry. Perhaps these 
insights and even Brother Casimir’s ongoing interest in St Gregory 
are further testaments to the consonance of Orthodox and Cistercian 
spirituality, often observed by Christian writers. East and West. 

Still, the Latin trajectory of Brother Casimir’s training is not 
missing as evidenced in his observation that St Gregory has no place 
for later [Latin] theology’s concept of “supernatural grace” (p. 19), 
and his definition of the “summit of spiritual life” as “participa¬ 
tion in the divine charity which impels a person to go out to his 
brothers and sisters” (p. 7). Certainly these emphases are the 
translator’s prerogatives, but the absence of references to “synergy” 
and “theosis” will strike Orthodox readers as a bit odd. 

This Latin trajectory also runs through the translation in a 
more subtle and, hence, more problematic, manner. One example 
will have to suffice. In the Eleventh Homily, St Gregory reflects 
on Song of Songs 5:4, “My beloved puts his hand through the 
hole (of the door)-” Brother McCambley translates the com¬ 

mentary: 
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Human nature is not able to contain the infinite, un¬ 
bounded divine nature.... Every soul endowed with the 
faculty of reason is struck by the wonderful deeds of 
the divine hand which transcends our human capacity, 
for the divine nature effecting such wonders can neither 
be grasped nor contained. Every created being is the work 
of that hand which appeared through the aperture... 
Man’s inquiring mind cannot comprehend that operation: 
the celestial beauty, namely the sky, the sun, or any other 
wonder of creation. His heart is nevertheless moved at 
God’s power. If he cannot understand these things, how 
can he comprehend God who lies beyond them? (p. 208, 

P.G. 44:1012) 

Now compare this to a translation of the same text from Sister 
Verna Harrison’s study, Grace and Human Freedom According to 
St. Gregory of Nyssa (Lewiston, NY: Edwin Mellen, 1992): 

Human poverty does have space to receive the infinite 
and ungraspable Nature within itself.... All of the [human] 
intellectual faculty is moved by the wonder of the things 
wrought by the divine hand, while the comprehension of 
the ungraspable and boundless nature of the agent, who 
is understood through them, transcends the human capac¬ 
ity. For the entire creation of existing things is the work 
of that hand which appears through our hole.... If then 
all things and indeed the beauty of the heavens are works 
of that energy, and if the searching human mind cannot 
grasp what the sky is in essence or the sun or any other 
of the wonders manifest in the creation, because of this 
the heart marvels at the divine energy. So if it is not 
able to grasp these things, how will it grasp the Nature 
transcending them? (p. 55, without the Greek) 

Both could be said to convey the same general meaning, but the 
second, written by an Orthodox nun, more clearly reveals the 
distinction St Gregory is making between the divine essence 
(ousia) or nature (physis) and the divine energy (energeia). The 
above text is, in fact, an important patristic witness to the essence- 
energy distinction so crucial to Orthodox mystical theology. Writing 
outside the Byzantine tradition, Brother Casimir simply does not 
bring an Orthodox terminological sensitivity to his translation. 
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Hence, his rendering, while consistently fluid and graceful, at 
times sacrifices certain Orthodox theological priorities. 

Ultimately, Orthodox cannot rely on translations of the Fathers 
done outside the Orthodox tradition. But until our monasteries 
and seminaries train enough persons to facilitate a complete Ortho¬ 
dox patrologia in English, we must rely on the work of sympathetic 
scholars. Brother Casimir’s scholarship is a fine example of a sym¬ 
pathetic translation of an important patristic text. As the only 
complete English translation of St Gregory’s homilies, it should not 
be allowed to fall out of print. 

— Paisios Bukowy Whitesides 
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tory, canon law, and patristics on the theme of the local diocesan 
Church and the variety of understandings of universality and cath¬ 
olicity. The scholars who produced these papers for the conference 
come from a variety of Catholic Universities in Europe and the 
Americas, as well as four excellent studies from ecumenical par¬ 
ticipants. While the papers vary in quality and methodology as is 
appropriate for such a conference, they are of a uniformly high 
quality. 

The themes treated include surveys of the theology of the 
local Church and episcopacy from New Testament, patristic, Anti¬ 
ochian, Roman, Gallican, and later Catholic sources. Essays on 
U.S. and Latin American Vatican-local church relations add speci¬ 
ficity to the conversation. In the section on canonical perspectives, 
there are discussions of papal primacy, the role of legates, the reform 
of the Roman Curia, and the question of “one bishop per city.” 
The theological section focuses on contemporary Catholic thought, 
the wider question of catholicity for the Church, and the global 
and cultural dimensions of catholicity in the modem world. The 
Orthodox, Anglican, Lutheran and free church perspectives are 
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well researched and fill out the ecumenical orientation of the papers 
by Catholic scholars. Each of the five sections includes summaries 
of the participants’ discussions on the themes by language groups. 
These discussions, and the concluding presentations about the 
future of ecclesiological discussions, provide important insights 
into Catholic and ecumenical thinking today, and prospects for 
future reform, renewal and research. 

The resolution of the common quest for the unity of the 
Church, and a catholicity rooted in a common tradition and oriented 
toward a more pastorally sound future will continue to demand 
serious reflection. This volume, which includes many Catholic 
scholars involved in the ecumenical dialogues with the Orthodox 
and other churches, will be an important contribution. How the 
heritage of the local church and structures for maintaining catholic 
interdependence can be kept in balance and healthy tension will 
be before the churches for decades to come. By the help of the 
Holy Spirit, and the gifts of scholars and church leaders, this will 
be a common journey in faith. 

— Brother Jeffrey Gros, FSC 
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Scholarios, one of the most important theologians during the last 
years of the Byzantine Empire, but also one of the most con¬ 
troversial, or at least enigmatic, ones. He was present at the 
Council of Florence as one of the Byzantine theologians who 
favored union with Rome, but later he succeeded his teacher Mark 
of Ephesus as the spokesman for the anti-unionist party in Con¬ 
stantinople. As a theologian he had a great admiration for Thomas 
Aquinas and translated some of his works into Greek, but he was 
also a convinced “Palamite.” Because of the general respect he 
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enjoyed as a scholar, theologian and leader of the Church, he was 
appointed to the Patriarchal See by Sultan Mehmet H in 1454. 

The great merit of Barbour’s study is firstly that it helps to 
get more insight into the nature of Gennadios’ “Thomism” and 
its historical background. The author stresses that, on the whole, 
Gennadios’ “Thomism” is a philosophical Thomism: “All of Gen¬ 
nadios’ Thomistic translations are philosophical. In fact he never 
translated a single theological work of any Western author. His 
translations from the Latin are all in logic or natural philosophy” 
(p. 56). Barbour admits, however, that Gennadios wrote a resume 
of the Summa contra Gentiles and the prima pars and pritna 
secundae of the Summa Theologiae, but “they are summaries, not 
complete translations,” which “he made for his own personal use, 
not so much for others” (p. 55). Gennadios’ “Thomism,” there¬ 
fore, could be defined as “Aristotelianism,” or rather as a “Thomis¬ 
tic interpretation of Aristotle” (p. 102). As the author points out 
in the first two chapters of this book, Gennadios’ Aristotelianism 
is in line with the Byzantine philosopMcal tradition, in which “the 
proponents of Aristotle are always the defenders of Orthodoxy, and 
the Platonists are always forced to defend themselves from the 
charge of heterodoxy and even paganism” (p| 17). The Byzantine 
world was, therefore, prepared for the “arrival of Thomas,” which 
started with the translations of some of his works into Greek by 
the brothers Kydones in the fourteenth century. Barbour’s sugges¬ 
tion that the anti-unionist policy of the Byzantines had to do with 
their fear of the revival of Platonism in Italian humanist circles 
(pp. 102, 104) is perhaps an overstatement. For in the years be¬ 
fore 1453 this revival, inspired by the Byzantine Platonist George 
Gemistos Plethon who had direct contacts with the Italian humanists, 
was still in its beginning stage. It was not until 1463 that Marsilio 
Ficino, the founder of the “Platonic Academy” in Florence, started 
his translation into Latin of the complete works of Plato. 

Secondly, the author has made the important discovery that 
Geimadios’ commentary on Thomas’ De Ente et Essentia was, in 
fact, a translation of a commentary of the fourteenth century French 
Dominican Armandus de Bellovisu. Barbour’s study of the manu¬ 
scripts of this Latin work shows that it was held in high regard 
in Italy in the fifteenth century. Gennadios, therefore, “under 
pressure to show some fruit from his Italian sojourn, but lacking 
the time to work independently, translated Armandus’ commentary 
and presented it as though it were the result of his own researches” 
(p. 81). A comparison of the two texts leads to the interesting 
discovery that Gennadios has left out or changed some phrases 
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concerning Thomas’ doctrine of the identity of God’s Essence and 
Being, though, on the other hand, he gives an exact translation of 
the chapter that deals with this subject. 

This leads to the last important topic of this study: the rela¬ 
tion between Gennadios’ theology and that of St Gregory Palamas, 
and between Palamism and Thomism as such. Already in 1933 a 
study by S. Guichardan had shown that Gennadios attempted to 
explain Palamas’ doctrine of the real distinction in God between 
His Essence and Energies with help of the philosophical arguments 
of Duns Scotus, whom he considered to be a disciple of Thomas. 
Perhaps there is some truth in Barbour’s remark that Gennadios’ 
Palamism is not to be considered as a “mitigated” Palamism, as 
has been done by Guichardan and others, but rather as a strengthen¬ 
ing of the Palamite position, “providing it with a more rational 
exposition” (p. 94). At least that was without doubt his intention. 
However, Barbour’s discussion of the relation between Palamism 
and Thomism is limited to the problem of the relation between the 
Divine Essence and Energies (or Being), and its philosophical or 
theological expression. The relation between Palamism and Thomism 
is, therefore, reduced to a merely philophical problem: If “Palamism 
is incompatible with Thomism ... it will be by reason of its in¬ 
compatibility with reality or logic, not with some key idea or 
intuition,” writes the author in his concluding remarks (p. 115). 

Our major criticism of this well written and interesting study 
is its limitation: the theological differences between Palamism and 
Thomism are completely ignored. Nothing is said about Palamas’ 
soteriology, i.e., his teaching of theosis, “uncreated grace,” man’s 
union with God, and how all this relates to Thomas’ concept of 
“created grace,” and the relation of man with God. For the same 
reason the author ignores the question of how far Gennadios him¬ 
self was aware of the theological differences between Palamas and 
Thomas. After all, Gennadios did write a summary of the Summa 
Theologiae and quotations from that work are found throughout 
his theological and homiletic works, as Barbour himself points 
out (p. 55). 

Finally, two minor critical remarks on the edition of this 
study. There are too many small misprints throughout the work. 
And it is surprising that the author does not refer to the excellent 
edition and translation of Palamas’ One Hundred and Fifty Chapters 
by Robert E. Sinkewicz (Toronto, 1988), when he quotes from 
this work. Thus a mistake in the translation of the last sentence 
of Chapter 81 could have been prevented: on p. 96 the author 
translates that God ""nevertheless (is) admitting multiplication or 
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composition,” while the text says that God admits or “experiences 
neither multiplication nor composition.” 

Despite these criticisms, this book is certainly to be recom¬ 
mended as a fine and useful contribution to the study of “Byzantine 
Thomism,” and its exponent, Gennadios Scholarios. 

— Joost van Rossum 
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